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PLOTTING THE PULP WESTERN 
STORY 


By WALKER A. TOMPKINS 


FOLKS, I'M BLEEDING 


By ARTHUR J. BURKS 


GERTRUDE LANE, WOMAN EDITOR 


By EARL WILSON 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


By HERBERT W. AUSTIN 


| CUSHION MY FALL 


By JOHN WILSTACH 


AN IDEA A DAY FOR APRIL 


By FRANK A. DICKSON 
NEW WORK MARKETS NATIONAL LITERARY CONTESTS 


HOW TO SYNDICATE YOUR OWN COLUMNS 


MARCH, 1939 
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WHY THEY COME TO ME 


FROM MY DAILY MAIL— 


"\Y/HAT | want is real advice and a little encouragement, and someone who will 
make me stick to iv." 


"| don't want stereotyped phrases and lesson sheets. | want some real help." 


"I used to sell my stories regularly, but for the past year I've sold only about one 
in ten. Can you help me find out what's the matter?" 


"I'm just starting on a writing career. I've never written anything for sale, and 
| want your help in getting started." 


"I've tried lots of so-called critics and agents and they haven't helped me a bit. 
Now I'm going to stop bargain hunting and get some real help from you." 


WHY DID THEY COME TO ME INSTEAD 
OF STRUGGLING ALONE? 


They wrote to me because they knew that | produce results. They knew that | have 
built hundreds of successful literary careers, that many beginners thank me for 
the sale of their first manuscript. Authors have stepped from the pulps into the 
big circulation magazines with my help. | have whiandel with some of the cur- 
rent leading authors of popular magazine serials. My students have had their 
novels on the best seller lists and in every bookstore window. 


WHY DID THEY COME TO ME INSTEAD OF 
TO SOMEONE ELSE? 


Many of them decided to get my help after reading "Narrative technique", the 
standard text on fiction writing, used by college students, their teachers, and by 
free lancers all over the world. They saw my articles in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, The American Scholar, North American Review, The English Journal, 
and other critical magazines, or my latest book, “Writing As a Career", recently 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


They knew that | have been the leading adviser and instructor of American writers 
for fifteen years, that | am teaching the largest fiction writing classes in the country 
at New York University. They knew that | have had a wide range of practical ex- 
perience: fiction editor of Collier's, editor of Travel Magazine, and managing 
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editor of Nation's Business, author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, ( 
Collier's and The Woman's Home Companion. , 
) 

What will your question be? What is your problem? Write me. Ask all the ques- } 
tions you like. Request my free pamphlet, ‘How | work with Writers”. 
Fees, up to 5,000 words: $3.00 for an Agency Report (appraisal of sales values), 
$5.00 for a Collaborative Criticism (full report with constructive advice). , 
) 

) 

° 4 

THOMAS H. UZZELL 

342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
4 
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The Forum 


I thought your readers would be interested in 
three letters from authors who answered my query 
to them asking when they made their first sale. 
It’s kind of a hobby of mine. 

ELIZABETH MILLER, 
Peckville, Pa. 


My first story was sold to the old Chicago 
Record when I was fourteen, but for that I 
received a kodak as a prize and not a check. 
When I was seventeen, a friend of mine who 
had gone east to a girls’ school sent me a copy 
of the Baltimore News in which it said prizes 
would be given for column length stories. 
Being seventeen and having loved no man, I 
wrote a love story. It was entitled, “A Late 
Love” and concerned a professor who had long, 
ardently and unrequitedly loved a professoress 
on the same faculty. It oozed pathos, dripped 
melancholy, was as heavy as a moving van. And 
it won the fifth prize—five dollars. I have 
always had a sneaking notion there had been 
but five manuscripts submitted. 


Sincerely, 
Bess STREETER ALDRICH, 


I am rather at a loss about my first check. 
The first money payment I remember hap- 
pened when I was very young, I forgot the 
age but it must have been about eight or nine. 
Somehow or other I met a commercial photog- 
rapher. He had a picture of a small girl 
having a tooth pulled by another youngster and 
I wrote some verses for it. I suppose they 
were used with the picture for a calendar. I 
recall that they began “Johnnie’s pulling sister’s 
tooth—(or the other way about—no, it was 
Johnnie who pulled), it hurts a lot and yet, 
forsooth, she lets him pull with main and 
might, for what Brother Johnnie does is right.” 
At all events, the photographer paid me two 
dollars, I think! 

My first check, however, was either for two 
or two fifty and was for an eight line poem 
which was published in the old Cavalier Mag- 
azine, a Munsey publication. I was 18 at the 
time. I believe that after I grew to know the 
editors that cancelled check was given me for 
my father to keep, but am not sure at this late 
date. I remember the mss was written in ink. 

Best wishes to you, 


FairH BaLpwIin. 


My first check for a story was in 1904, when 
the Argonaut of San Francisco took a story 
called The Colonel and the Lady. The check 
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The 
Writer’s Market 


...- has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 





7s only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1939 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
ars in The 1939 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1939 Writer's 
Magket.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

OJ Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
og | seers Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in ull. 


DN ee inv ed BOAR eao GRR ee eRe ee 


Address 


My subscription is [] new ( renewal [) extension 





ng Co. 
19. No. 4. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 






























































Monthly. 





Wrirer’s DicEst 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“I am glad to tell zp that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling I was skepti- 
cal of N.1.A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting. I am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. I. A. ig the wepergtae needed 
by writers in all fields. N. I. A. renders 
a real service by giving thorough, sin- 
cere and expert criticism.’’—E. . 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden Street, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 


Are Writers Born 
or made? 


Today most authorities agree that it is hard for a writer 
to succeed without practical training. But it is equally true 
that training means little unless backed by a natural apti- 
tude for writing. 

A surprisingly large number of people have this latent 
ability. But i recognize it. Thousands with the ‘“‘seeds 
of success”? lack the confidence to start. Yet now it is easy 
to determine whether you are fitted to make writing pay. 

The N. I. A. free test tells you at once. Its purpose is 
to ferret out new recruits for the army of men and women 
earning a comfortable living by writing. 

The authors have not yet created “‘best sellers.” But 
their stories and articles fill the pages of America’s publi- 
cations. They regularly receive welcome checks for $25, 
$50 and $100 each. 


Let Experts Judge Your Chances 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers you free of 
charge its revealing Writing Aptitude Test. This is a 
standard analysis of your “‘instinct’’ for writing—your latent 
powers of concentration, imagination, logic, etc. It has 
nothing to do with your style of writing. It simply reveals 
whether or not you have the “‘germ’’ of writing in you. 
Successful, seasoned writers give a sincere opinion of your 
natura! ability. Only those who pass this test are qualified 
to take the N. I. A. course of practical training. 

By this is meant the same kind of training behind the 
literary triumph of so many newspaper men. It is the New 
York Copy-Desk Method which teaches you to write by 
writing! You develop your own style instead of trying to 
copy model authors. 

In your own home you ‘“‘cover” actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. You learn under the same 
editorial viewpoint you must meet later to make sales. 
Instead of rejection slips, you get friendly, shrewd advice 
to help you acquire the Connell “pueleniecal” touch. 

And it’s fun right from the start. In a matter of months 
you are ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of success. 





Mail the Coupon Now! 


But the first step is the Writing Aptitude Test. It takes 
a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon to- 

y. Make the first move toward that most enjoyable and 
rofitable occupation—writing for publication! ewspa, 

stitute of America, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 

writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, a 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call 
on you.) 70619 











was for $12.75, and the thrills that it occa- 
sioned have never been matched by any bigger 
one since. I was working in a library for $30 
a month then, one of six orphans, and you 
can imagine that there was rejoicing that night 
at the family board! 


Cordially, 
KATHLEEN Norris. 





Jack Conroy, who sold out his The Anvil a 
few years ago, has bought back “the little maga- 
zine” and is now hard at work building it up. 
No longer working from his home at Moberly, 
Jack now has offices in Chicago. The first issue 
of the new Anvil is due the middle of February, 
dated for March. To build circulation, the pub- 
lisher is traveling the middle west speaking before 
interested groups. 


Jean Wick, whose literary agency included some 
of the fanciest names in ‘magazine literature, 
passed away suddenly, after a short illness. Her 
agency, Mrs. H. Moler, her secretary advises, will 
be discontinued, and the authors who were on her 
list are going their separate ways. Faith Baldwin, 
one of her leading clients, has left for a five 
months’ cruise. 





Powell Publications, 401 Berger Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

Club Women’s Digest, Mary S. Powell, Editor, 
quarterly; 25c copy, articles and fiction of 
interest to club women, 1000 to 1500 words, 
Y_ cent a word and up acceptances, photos $1.00; 
occasional verse, 10c a line. 

Gadders’ Guide, Lillian Lonergan, Editor; 
semi annual, 25¢ copy, travel articles giving costs, 
recommended eating and sleeping places, 1000 
to 1500 words, Y%c a word and up; photos $1.00, 
no verse, no fiction. 

Two to Teens, overstocked at present with 
Juvenile material. 

Timely Tcpies, Mary S. Powell, Editor, month- 
ly, $1.00 per yr., 10c copy, articles 800 to 1000 
words slanted for Republican women, Yc a word 
and up; no pkotos, no verse. 

All material reported within two weeks. 





Sir: 

The only type of fiction I am interested in at 
the present time is the short story running about 
four or five thousand words which has appeared 
in one of the class magazines in country, that is, 
the slick paper magazines. We take the second 
serial rights on stories found acceptable for our 
service and pay fifty per cent of the net receipts 
from sales. 

KaTHLEEN Cazsar, Editor, 
The Bell Syndicate, Inc., 
247 West 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Here are several of the 150 
checks I sent clients in the past 
two months. Why not checks 
like these for YOU? 


HOW ABOUT YOU CASHING CHECKS AFTER Commevee, Feou 


MY CRITICISMS? 


Send me that latest story you wrote 
and I will show you how to revise credulity, and when at last she reaches the 
it for a paying market. If the script 
can’t be revised I°ll mark it up for if I read it again. . .” 

you and tell you why. The fees for Very seriously, Mr. Blassingame, I realize 
this service are nominal: $3 for 


Marcu, 1939 


You Can Cash My Criticisms! 


Every month I start new writers selling with stories, arti- 
cles and books they revised under my explicit directions. 
Professional writers who want better prices for their stories 
also seek my criticisms. A letter received today from Fran- 
ces Durham, a semi-professional (I helped Miss Durham 
revise her article, then sold it to Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion), reads in part: “Your letter with check to cover the 
article is a most delightful surprise. . . . Please accept my 
thanks and appreciation. This bears out my theory that 
a writer needs a good critic-agent.” 


During the past two months I sold 149 stories, articles 
and books for my clients (beginners and professionals) to 
This Week, Redbook, Woman’s Home Companion, Elks, 
Liberty, Household, etc., and to the full range of the pulp 
markets.) SEVEN FIRST SALES FOR BEGINNING 
WRITERS! 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

Reactions of a writer when she receives 
the news of a first sale from you: ... As 
she reads, her surprise amounts to positive in- 


end, she thinks lamely, ‘“‘This can’t be true, 
there’s been a mistake somewhere... . Maybe 





that I would still be plodding along, trying to 
make that first sale, had it not been for you. 


scripts up to 2000 words; $5 for In the Jew short months I’ve collaborated 
2000-5000 words; 75¢ per thousand with you, you’ve improved my work from 


rank, amateurish stuff to salable copy, and 


thereafter. (Special fees on novel- don’t think I’m not appreciative! 


ettes and novels.) 


(Signed) Lauragene Parker. 


FREE with a first criticism, or mailed LURTON BLASSINGAME 


upon request with a 3¢ stamp, the fourth 
edition of my popular booklet, SHORT Author of stories in more than a score of 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS. It will help literary, smooth paper and all-fiction magazines. 


YOU to sales! 


10 East 43rd Street, New York City 


Writer’s Digest is yeur best introduction when writing sdvertizess. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


Save Money by Submitting Your Manuscripts in the 


TURNVELOPE 


The Sensational New Round- Tri 


JOB 
DOR LESS MONEY 


Jaiming it. Ingeniously serves 


envelope. Saves 
both as 2 forwardin x Ag less than using 
time, bother, Made of strong 98-Ib. Kraf 


two ee “4 ELOPES, postpaid peaearey 


Writers everywhere acc 


3 (9812) TRV ELOPES. postpal 


Order yours t 
TURNVELOPE CO. 


25 ( y, enclosing check 


983 Front St., 





reer 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Editors praise our work. 5 years experience. Accuracy 
and pee — guaranteed. 40c per 1,000; special rates 
over Carbon copy, extra foe d pages and 
nd = Corrections if requested. 
BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY 
Typed Free—1,000 words to new clients! 


E. CHAPPE 


320 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 





o>, leWopaprirs euue vurnals, advertisers. 
bongs Od aie. tite ane of pictures wanted. We teach 
a journalistic or press photograi her. 
take photos that sell. Y r 
ook. 0 


money-maki ing ‘opportunities. 
PHER S, INC., Dept. 63, 10 West 33rd Street, New York City 


AUTHORS’ AND TYPISTS' SUPPLIES 


Envelopes—28 Ib. Glazed Kraft: 25 9x12 and 25 4 et 
85c; 25 6x9 and 25 61x94, 60c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 1 
75c. Hammermill Bond Boxed 500 sheets, light $1. 25; 
heavy $1.45. Ribbons 50c, 3 for $1.35. Carbon 25 sheets 
40c. 500 name and address stickers 25c. West of Rockies 
add 10% to prices. Complete list on request. 


LEE E. GOOCH Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 


GAG-CARTOON 


MAKE — cgay cages nd HOME — BY aged 


Magazines py to $200.00 per cartoon. 
~ this ‘New. er LD. own boss! My 


Be you 
jesson 000 tilustration course shows Rs .80 
how. No_ exp erlence needed to start. CARTOON 
MARKETS INCLUDED. All for 

Send name today for FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 


MURDER MANUAL Handbook for Mystery 

: Writers. Full of plots, 
methods, poisons, clues, characters, local color, etc. Used 
by professionals. Condemned by cranks. $1 postpaid 

H Thesaurus of vivid, vital 
The Said Book character building picture-ac- 
tion said-substitutes. Terse, concise, succinct. For char- 
acter portrayal, dialogue construction. $1.50 postpaid 

1. Sea and Navy. 2. Dr., 

Local Color Group };,5¢2 279, 421, % 
Air a (25e each). 4, Army. 5. Fire (City and 

6. Radio (Bdestg. and "Ham), 

8. North Woods (10c ea >. P 
10. Railroad. 11. Oil 12. TLumbering (Se_each). 
12, plus “‘What is Glamour?’’ ‘‘Secondary Character in 
Fiction,” ““A Writer's Filing System’’ and ‘‘Distant 
Pastures,”” $1.50 postpaid. 

the publications Haped 

ALL above, plus Plot, Clue Special NOW 
and Time Chart, Mystery Markets, Dialogue Analysis 
—$3.50 postpaid 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS yanef* Sitornia 























Sir: 

Now, I have more cause to thank your market 
tips! 

There it was in black and white: “. . . want 
so and so . . . payment on publication.” 

I paid a quarter for a copy of the potential 
market. Read it from kiver to kiver. The com- 
petition didn’t look so tough—says I. Three hours 
and fifteen minutes later, a short story was com- 
pleted and in the mails. Eight days later, back 
came a beautiful little green check with symbols 
meaning $10.00 in any language, in its corner. 
Below that “petty cash.” I resent that last, but 
otherwise, I am pleased! That really was quick 
‘publication !” 

New D. Mitusap, 
1307 E. 13th Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Sir: 

I find that the notation in regard to Boys’ Life 
which you used in your earlier book does not 
represent our requirements. 

We use stories up to 4000 words; stories of 
adventure and out-of-doors, of action and accom- 
plishment. Payment is on acceptance. 

Eve.tyn O’Connor, 
2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Would you please pass this information about 
Golf’s requirements on to your readers? 

“Golf is published seven times a year: April, 
May, June, July, August, September and Decem- 
ber. Much of our material is written by our staff 
writers and Associate Editors. However, we are 
constantly on the lookout for well-written bi- 
ographies, human interest stories, humor, remi- 
niscence, and gossip about golf and prominent 
golfers. Perhaps there is a story in the history 
of a local club, links, or state amateur champion. 

All contributions must be accompanied by suit- 
able photographs; action shots preferred. We 
are not in the market for golf fiction at this time, 
and we are overstocked with verse. A _ limited 
market prevails for cartoons, but gag men had 
better submit the ideas to the Art Editor first. 
Standard rates are two cents a word, with pictures 
extra. We like to have most of our stories about 
1,200 words. Slightly higher rates are paid to 
regular contributors and well-known names. 

Beginning in our April issue, we are running 
a new section called THE LEAVES—which will 
contain short anecdotes of all kinds about golf and 
golfers: note the type of material in the New 
Yorkers TALK OF TOWN before sending in 
your favorite golf story.” 

Thank you and best wishes to the continued 
growth and success of WritTer’s DicEst. 

RicHarp E. LAUTERBACH, 
Managing Editor, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 

We are especially in need of general features 
on personalities, travel, human interest—must be 
different and distinctive. Comic strips and two 
or three column cartoons. Also 2nd serial rights 
on fiction. Also juvenile fiction and articles. 

At present we are overstocked with short shorts 
and would like you to advise your readers of this 
fact. 

Would appreciate your making mention of the 
fact that we are desirous of newspaper men in 
other cities to contact us for special assignments. 


E. Kocan, 


Star Features Syndicate, 
154 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sir: 

Please do not include United Feature Syndicate 
in your list of short short story markets for THE 
Writer’s YEAR Boox for 1939. 

Our short short story service was merged with 
the short short story service of The Chicago Daily 
News in 1937. Mr. John P. Lally, Fiction Editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, makes the selections 
for the combined United Features-Chicago Daily 
News short short story service. All submissions 
should be addressed to Mr. Lally, at Chicago. 

You may want to write Mr. Lally to inquire 
if he wishes The Chicago Daily News to be listed. 

United Feature Syndicate is in the market for 
first-run serials for newspaper publication. The 
length requirement is about 45,000 words, divided 
into 36 chapters of about 1300 words each, with 
a break at the end of each chapter. Love interest 
is essential, though this may be combined with 
adventure or mystery. We pay a flat rate of $150 
for all serial rights, including foreign serial rights. 

THERESE Foucart, 


United Feature Syndicate, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Sir: 

My agent, Mr. Fierst, has just sold a story of 
mine after peddling it about for a year and a 
half. Isn’t that some sort of record in persistence ? 

The yarn, Coppers Die Fast, was taken by 
Undercover Detective Magazine. 

J. L. Cxuapwicx, 


46 Royal Street, 
York, Penna. 





Sir: 

Your letter of January 9th has been referred 
to the Religious Drama Council since we were the 
ones who sponsored the contest which you men- 
tion. 

The prizes will not be awarded until the plays 
are produced but we are announcing the winners. 
They are: 
$200.00 “Early American” by Marion Wefer, 

Ardmore, Pa. 
$100.00 “Moonset” by Helen M. Clark, Salinas, 
Calif. 





LET THEM 
TELL YOU 


“Thanks for the check. That's a market | had 
hoped to reach in the far future—and the last 
place in the world to which | would have sent 
that manuscript. Evidently, | do not know how 
to market!" From W. G., whose letter crossed 
one of ours carrying to him a second check. 


“Thanks for the check covering payment of my 
two last. Doubling seems to be a habit with you.” 
From L. R., for whom we made twenty-six sales 
during the past twelve months. 


“Thanks for the royalty statement on my book.” 
From R. M., for whom we placed two books within 
recent months and upon whose next four books 
her publishers have taken an option. 


“Will you let us see more stories from B. R.?" 
From R. B., editor of an outstanding confessional 
magazine, relative to a new writer, six of whose 
stories we placed with this editor during recent 
months, This request resulted in the sale of two 
additional yarns, which will appear in April and 
May issues. 


"You can't know what that first sale means to 
me." From C, J., a beginner. 


"| sent you one script—and you put your finger 
on the weaknesses that—I see now—have marred 
every story I've ever written and that neither | 
nor the other critics to whom I've gone have been 
able to find. I'm going places with youl” From 
H. S., a beginner who, we believe, will go far. 


The statements quoted above are representa- 
tive of the comments that come to us day after 
day, week after week—from beginners who like 
the constructive help we give and the personal in- 
terest we take in their problems—from selling 
authors to whom we have proved the value of our 
marketing—from editors who know they can count 
upon us to send them usable material—from 
people, in short, who know and depend upon our 
services. 


What we can do for them, we .can do for you. 


Send us your scripts and let our service prove 
its worth. 


Reduced rates, quoted below, will be continued 
until further notice: $1 for each 3000 words or frac- 
tion thereof up to 40,000 words and $15 for any 
length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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6 Wrrrer’s Dicrest 

$ 50.00 “This Mighty Scourge” by Georgina wide-s 
Johnston, New York City. wholly 
for Bronze “A Merry Christmas’ by Albert Carriere, “Co 
‘ Ridgefield, Conn. robal 
is going daily to authors who have The judges were: Mary Hamlin, Alexander 

learned the requirements for success, S Kirkland, Edith Wynne Matthison, Phillips Os- F 
eccept the guidance and use the good, and Roswell Barnes stories 
? . es 

methods given in the marvelous We greatly appreciate the publicity which the ea 


PLOT GENIE Wrirer’s Dicest gave the contest. ies eli 


Miss Barriz WINsLow, shippe 


This scientific achievement, now in use for over seven years, 


s been exceptionally valuable to established authors and ° 
new writers alike, assisting them tremendously in producing Executive Secretary, horns 


stories which bring rich rewards in money and recognition. The Religious Drama Council Blue ( 


What Plot Genie Does For You fresh 


Answers the. problem gin Pats: , Lives, you thousands | of Sir: aoe 

plots—a ifferent and the kin emande the kin a H rs) 

editors are buying and paying real money for. Enables you Country Gentleman has bought and published 

to slant your story to any market by providing plots for the only one short-short story in recent years. It by less g 
twelve known types of stories. Gives your story “‘surprise : a ? ot H 

— 3 = puseteee: Reine peovent loose ends, anti- the way, was quite a perfect job; not one word n 

chmax an other imper ections. timul ates your creative * 

ability and includes instructive material on the technique of more was needed than the 1800 Mackinlay Kantor me & 

writing. ncludes the new which shows i i i H . wore ¢ 

you how to introduce the screen angle into your magazine used in telling it. A very good medium lengther 

Story, thus giving you the benefit of the two-way market. —round 3000 words—could interest us. 


A Veritable Gold Mine Henry C. Paxton, 


o the Big sony paid for stocien sylded by Plot The Curtis Publishing, Company, 
enie, one author receive ' in one year. * 

Another earned $2,000 in one month. Still another Independence Square, Phila. 

sold nine stories plotted with Genie within two Sir: 
months after its purchase. 4 


You can get complete information easily by asking for Cir- s Iw 
cular 501, but why not send $5.00 (add Sales Tax in Calif.) Sir: hant. 
today for a Plot Genie of your own! P 


& Parker and Baird Company $ 








We have Western magazines, Ranch magazines, and § 
SBeck Pebitchers dace 1896 Frontier magazines, gun-smoke, and thrills, chills, writer: 
241 East Fourth Street, thundering hooves, maidens in distress, and some ing pa 
Los Angeles, California more gun-smoke. Hairy chested men ride, fight Wh 
aes MMMM and shot. Villains with black moustaches are the u: 
foiled, or turn up the toes of their high-heeled I wa 


The 1939 Photo Almanac Guide| °°: ~~ 


But why after all this time does not some brill- 





























contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; iant editor, some mountainous intellect, establish boiled 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 a cow country magazine? pet 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy There is room for a cow country magazine ; for oT Hs 
photographs, and the requirements and at present there is no cow country magazine. “nan 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- | Doubtless there never has been. A cow country il 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- magazine that even cattle raisers and cattle dealers aie 
graphs with examples. Order from can endure to read is what I mean. The cattle writin, 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 92 East industry, more than any other in this country of etien 
12th Street. Cincinnati. Ohio ours, has made a language of its own. Next to the 
: : growing of crops, it has been and is the most 
° Sir: 
Sell Your St d Books! . 
e our ories an OOKS. ote 
materi 
$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT could 
$750.00 CASH AND A CONTRACT ON ONE PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT wae 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST PAGES OF BOOK dead 
IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE I fort 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE had tl 
If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work— to tim 
that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. C telligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring results! T: = ‘ 
Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assistance, criticism, a lackin; 
WHEN YOU GET vision for and on of your pts. The fee is very low. I’m be 
HELP—GET WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
RESULTS > Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us youf manuscripts, or return this 
—_—_ ad for our detailed circular. We know we can help you too! 
SEND US 
= — ?— PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY Coll 
se lpes gr: Seegebel Manuscript Placement for Authors : 
ae == = 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 70-30, 
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wide-spread industry we have. Yet it is not 
wholly represented in any single publication. 

“Cow Country” would be a good name for this 
probable publication. It should have an article 
now and then, and plenty of stories. Not just 
stories of the purple sage and the alkali flats, but 
stories of any locale and time where cattle are or 
were raised for market: the Florida grasslands, 
the departed generation of Indiana cattle feeders, 
shippers of red cattle in western Arkansas, short- 
horns in western Kentucky, Black Angus in the 
Blue Grass. This magazine would open new and 
fresh fields. 

Let us have less smell of gun-smoke and more 
of the smell of sweating cattle; above all give us 
less gun-smoke. Let us have real cowpunchers, 
not Hollywood costumed males. Would you call 
me a liar if I said that many actual cow-hands 
wore caps, not broad-brimmed hats? 

Wiiuiam H. WIitson, 
222 East Third St., 
Booneville, Arkansas. 





Sir: 

I would like to hand an orchid to Roland Oli- 
phant, editor of Sports Story Magazine at Street 
and Smith, for his fine encouragement to new 
writers. Through his helpful criticism and untir- 
ing patience I finally broke into the writing racket. 

When I received his personal letter instead of 
the usual printed slip upon my first submission, 
I was overjoyed. With his suggestions, and 
changes, the story was soon in salable shape. 

Would that more editors throw off their hard- 
boiled veneer and lend a helping hand to the 
embryo writer. We certainly appreciate a little 
good word now and then. 

I would like to state that Writer’s Digest is in- 
valuable to me in my training for writing. I be- 
lieve it would be pretty hard for the average 
writer to know the trend, and markets in the 
writing world if it were not for this fine publi- 
cation. KENNETH M. BayLess, 

215 4th Street, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 





Sir: 

A government lion hunter and I are planning to 
collaborate on hunting stories; he furnishing 
material and I doing the writing. I wonder if you 
could suggest what the usual financial arrange- 
ments are in such cases. 

At this time I might add how much I appreciate 
your Writer’s Digest and Writer’s Market, to which 
I fortunately subscribed last fall. Having always 
had the urge to write, I dabbled at it from time 
to time ; but lacking an education, I married one; 
lacking experience, I subscribed to it; and now 
I’m beginning to sell ! 

Cuaruzs C, Niexuis, 
111 South Cortez, 
Prescott, Arizona. 


Collaboration arrangements run from 30-70 to 
70-30, depending on the individual details.—Ep. 


The most complete book on 
the subject ever published! 


2 i 
Writing 
By MAX WYLIE 


Director of Script and Continuity, 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM. 

Introduction by LEWIS H.TITTERTON, 
Manager, Script Division, NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING COMPANY. 


Full information on pacing; sound ef- 
fects ; transitions ; adaptations ; children’s 
programs; commercial scripts; music, 
sports and news continuities, etc. A val- 
uable book for teachers and students. 550 
pages, indexed and illustrated, $3.75, 
post free. 


@S-FREE EXAMINATION! Your 
money will be refunded if the book is not 
satisfactory and you return it within five 
days. 


Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


TYPING 


of books, stories, plays, postr, theses by manuscript ist 
with 11 years’ experience. arbon copy furnished. 
rections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if desired. 
Scripts mailed flat. p to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 
words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000, Poetry ic 
per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 








This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
ou a sincere aperateat of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today—no a a 

RICHARD syaron SCHOOL: 


302-9 Pence * Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE BOOK THAT CLEARS UP THE MYSTERIES 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


Many have sold their first confession as soon as they 
have read this book! 
Copies direct from 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
CROMPOND, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the 
major confession magazines. 
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WritTer’s Dicest 


THE 
EDITOR OF ESQUIRE 
URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a 
copy of this book...” 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other a Ped 
books on writing put fsck Wool 


together. : 
“Steady application : = 
of Jack Woodford’s 


recipe will bring you an income as certainly as any- 
thing in this chancy world,” writes the editor of 
FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard magazine, 
in a two page rave review. “It introduces you to 
a kind of honesty you have almost never met be- 
fore. The guts of salable fiction writing are pre- 
sented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those three pages 
would have been worth $10,000 to me fifteen years 
ago . .. Jack Woodford gives you the secret. This 
is an honest book in a field where ruthless honesty 
is at a premium.” 


The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers sell—many for the first time—at 
a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, and 
presents, simply and wittily, your approach to the 
writing business as it really is. 


TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 pages. 
Take advantage of our money _ back arantee. e are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 
we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 


a WRITING SELLING 








Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers M 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


© Enclosed find check D Send C. O. D. 


Novel Competition 


The publishing houses of J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY of Philadelphia and New York and 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LIMITED of Lon- 
don, present a competition for a new author which 
both in its scope and awards is different from any 
other contest so far promoted, and which they be- 
lieve will result in success for author and publisher 
and in general public acclaim. 

The Publishers therefore announce a competi- 
tion which is: 


A HUNT FOR A FIRST NOVEL 
IN THE GREAT ROMANTIC TRADITION 


When the Publishers state that they are search- 
ing for such a first novel they mean that they re- 
quire a novel written in the fine romantic vein of 
Hervey. Allen, J. B. Priestley, Raphael Sabatini, 
Daphne du Maurier, Rachel Field, James Hilton, 
F, Van Wyck Mason and Margaret Mitchell of 
the present day or of such past literary giants as 
W. J. Locke or even William Makepeace Thack- 
eray with his “Vanity Fair” and Charles Dickens 
with his “Tale of Two Cities.” 

The Publishers desire to emphasize in unmistak- 
able terms that the Author for whom they are 
searching is one whose primary desire is to build 
up for himself or herself year by year a continuing 
record of fame on the lines of the great romantic 
novelists mentioned above, and who will consider 
the financial results to be a-tribute to sincere, con- 
scientious and first rate work. 

In distinct contrast to any other literary com- 
petition, and in the hope that you who are reading 
this announcement may be the author for whom 
they are looking, the Publishers in this present 
search give competitors the following “‘guide” as 
to their ideas: 


1. Whether a man or a woman, you must be 
able to differentiate between sentimentality, 
passion, and true romantic love. 

You must be interested in and like hu- 
manity. You must have sympathy with 
individuals in their struggle to live full 
lives and attain happiness. 

You must have either great experience of 
life and some imagination or great imagi- 
nation and some experience. 

You must be able to write a long story 
packed with incident, true to life, warm- 
hearted, serious minded, and exciting be- 
cause the fate of the characters in your 
story really matters. You must neither 
be too introspective nor write about ab- 
normalities. In short, you must be able 
to write an outstanding love story in the 
splendid tradition of all great novelists 
of all countries. The story may be either 
contemporary or historical. 

You must not write a colloquial novel in 
localized language because such novels ap- 
peal only to a small circle of readers. 
You must not have had a novel published 
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before either under your own name or a 
pseudonym, and if you have published a 
book of any other kind you must be en- 
tirely free to offer the publishers in this 
contest your novel and you must abide 
strictly by all the rules of this competition. 
You must write in English, and transla- 
tions will in no case be considered. Your 
novel must be not less than 85,000 words 
in length and must be sent to the Literary 
Agents conducting this competition not 
later than the 30th of June, 1940. 


THE PRIZE 


As the Publishers are firmly convinced that for 
a writer to continue successfully in his work he 
should be relieved of economic worries and be 
earnest in his attention to improve upon and 
progress in his career, Messrs. J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY and Messrs. HODDER & STOUGH- 
TON, LIMITED have decided that the winner 
of the competition shall receive the following re- 
wards: 

1. A CASH PAYMENT OF $2500 OUT- 
RIGHT which will be in addition to any 
earnings from the sale of the novel or its 
subsidiary rights. This sum will be paid 
within thirty days of the announcement 
of the name of the Prize-winner. 

. A TRAVEL AWARD. If an American 
wins the prize, he or she will be given a 
tour of approximately four weeks with all 
expenses paid in Europe (including Lon- 
don, Windsor, Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Budapest and Rome). If a 
British competitor wins, he or she will be 
given a tour of approximately four weeks 
with all expenses paid in the United States 
(including New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Washington and 
Miami). 

. AN ASSURED INCOME OF $2500 PER 
ANNUM, on account of royalties, for four 
years from the date of publication of the 
winning novel, during which time the 
author will write three further novels for 
the associated Publishers. The conditions 
governing this part of the award, which 
the Publishers consider to be of paramount 
importance in its security and encourage- 
ment for continuity in writing, are as 
follows: 

(A) On date of publication of the win- 
ning novel and of each of the three 
subsequent novels which will be re- 
quired under the terms of the con- 
tract, the Author will be guaranteed 
and paid the sum of $1,250, and 
six calendar months after that date a 
further sum of $1,250. If, however, 
upon date of publication of the win- 
ning or subsequent novels the royal- 
ties earned by sales made before pub- 
lication exceed the total sum of 


SHORTEN YOUR 
ROAD! 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


Meet the latest SSW suc- 
cess—Gilbert Eldredge, of 
Hollywood. We have just 
placed two stories for this 
author, one with the new 
magazine GOLDEN FLEECE, 
the editor of which has 
promised to take two more, 
and the other with the 
TORONTO STAR. 

“Of course,” writes Mr. 
Eldredge, “I am_ highly 
pleased with the sales you 
have made for me, but 
even more, your way of treating me from the 
first as a big name writer makes a hit. Your 
personal interest and help have shortened a 
long tough road." 


This author who has already realized a profit of 
more than 100% on his investment, is one of the many 
SSW students getting their share of the rich maga- 
zine market. There is no waste of time on the way to 
success when you travel the SSW road. Most of our 
selling students break into print before they are fin- 
ished with the assignments. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY RITING, a 
series of assignments, which since it's beginning has been 
oneonae successful In helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that SSW teaches you to put Into 
actual use, and which have helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in America today. (See 
WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of SSW 
students—on special terms. 


GILBERT ELDREDGE 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest and easiest course in professional writing. 
lt carries a thirty day money-back guarantee, We are willing 
to gamble a month of our work on your satisfaction. The 
course should take you three months to complete. In addition 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. That's why we send 
you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING M 
1 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 1! have [ do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and size ¢ 
readers ; able artists ; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain with 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. Al: 
If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and ue up, d 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORAR prom 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- ice. 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. with 
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your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: oe 
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$2,500, the Author will be paid 
forthwith the additional sum earned, 
and any further royalties due on 
the books sold will be paid to the 
Author each six months in the or- 
dinary routine accountings by the 
Publishers upon their usual dates. 


This competition was originated, and shall 
be managed, by the Literary Agents, Raymond 
Savage, Limited, of Prince House, 39, Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W.1., and Sanders & Conroy of 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. In considera- 
tion of such origination and management and for 
services to be rendered to competitors, the said 
Agents have been appointed by the Publishers, and 
shall be recognized by the competitors, as the sole 
and exclusive Agents for the purpose of making 
contracts on behalf of the Author of the winning 
novel and of any other competitors whose novels 
the Publishers undertake to publish. The agents 
shall further have the option of making contracts 
elsewhere for any competitors whose novels are not 
acceptable to either or both J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY and HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
LIMITED. In all cases contracts shall be sub- 
ject to the usual terms of the Agents, with the ex- 
ception that the Agents will not deduct any monies 
or commission from the outright prize of $2,500 
or from the foreign tour award. 





Sir: 

Until further notice the Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company will offer a special monthly award of 
$50.00 to the best story in each issue of Amazing 
Stories. We usually run seven stories, and 
therefore one of every seven stories published gets 
a $50.00 bonus, which bears no relationship to the 
size of the story, a short standing an equal chance 
with a novelette or short novel. 

Also, rates will be stepped up to one cent and 
up, depending on the quality of the story. We pay 
promptly on acceptance, and guarantee quick serv- 
ice. We will be glad to enter into correspondence 
with authors regarding contemplated articles they 
want to submit. 

We are definitely in the market on both 
Amazing Stories and our new magazine, which is 
to be titled Fantastic Adventures. The first issue 
will be on sale March 21, and will be dated May. 
We advise authors to secure a copy and study it 
carefully, since it is a bit different in formula 
than our other publications. This is a very open 
market, and beginning with the second issue, a 
bonus of $75.00 will be paid to the author of the 
best story in the issue, and $25.00 will be paid 
to the author of the second best. These awards 
will be given on the strength of reader reaction. 


RayMonp A. PALMER, 
Managing Editor, Amazing Stories, 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


zoom Ringing the Bell, 


California—“That book you helped me 
with, and which sold here as well as in Eng- 
land, has been followed by two more book 
sales in England. . .. What you did for me 
on the first has helped me a plenty with 
these other sales. You made me an author 
instead of just a writer.”—S. McS. 
Philadelphia—“‘Your letter of the 5th inst. is a rev- 
elation, as is the work done on the copy. .. . How 
simply you told the ga injecting new, strong life 
into a dead body.” — 

lowa—“I had such swell luck with that pot you get 


me, I think I'd better Sy some more of PE 
that yarn rolled out as slick as greased butter.” mW. 
Arizona—"‘You do a darned good job at tearing a thing 
to pieces and showing a fellow how to patch it up 
again. I wish I had contacted you years ago. I do 
appreciate your method and only wish that other would- 
writers might learn of your services.”—D. M. 
California—"‘I am confident that your criticisms are 
doing more for me, and have done, than all the other 
help put together, and I’m gratefull’ E. 
New York—‘“‘Your criticism of the first two stories bye 
excellent. The editing was especially good. .. 1 know a 
iew writersand | am recommending you strongly.’ —R. D. 


Sales and Treatment Consideration for short stories 


1.00 each, or write for free folder describing my 
individual working plans. 


Richard Tooker 
P.O. Box 148, Dept. WM 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Novelist. Magazine 


odern 


Former editor. 


Thrilling Myster 

Amazing Stories, "Author 

to a total of more than ninety pater 
tions, inaludion transiation in French 


Mi cideiiginiaeaiastiieceees tee 
Se 


WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios and 
am prepared to take up your stories personally with Studio 
Editors. Send for my booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 


New Way to Improve YOUR 


mmand of effective kung 
fiss” gives you added advan 
tages and better opportunities 
Poor English handicaps you 
more than ~~ ever realize. You can improve 
your Englis! through Sherwin Cody’s 100% self- 


correcting inventio 
ssed by mistakes in grammar, 











‘ou are ever oherre 

petting, DF ne ree or EE Ee this new free 

book er Good En n Minutes a Day’ 

will puaee a Feyelation to you. t is free. Address 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL oF ENGLISH 

1183 Searle suligine Rochester, N. Y. 





It's the 


MONEY-MAKING 
Book-Of-The-Year! 


Editors call it, “The book every verse- 
writer should own.” 
Writers call it, “A GOLD MINE of verse- 
writing information.” 
We call it, 
“RHYMING FOR CASH," 
the book that TEACHES YOU a 
MONEY-MAKING HOBBY! 
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**T surely made a 
sound investment 
when I sent you my 

first story. Your expert 
guidance and frank criti- 
cism have worked a mir- 
acle—I can hardly believe 
that you have sold two of 
my stories to a prominent 
weekly !’’ 


—Deronda S. Wright. 


2/3/39 
“The first story I sent you was ‘impos- 
sible’; the second was Spncsahie’ vend 
you SOLD the third! This swift steady 
improvement was due to your frank criti- 
cisms and constructive, step-by-step anal- 
-yses. I regard the few dollars spent for fees 


as the most ‘centsible’ investment I ever 
made.”’ 


—Marcia Sanguin. 


2/9/39 


“T had never attempted to write for 
the love pulps before I came to you and 
robably the first few I sent were prett 
feeble . . . But the last six stories sold so fast 
seemed to get checks from you for them almost by 
return mail. hatever, progress this involves is certainly 
due to your guidance . ies ine 


Typical examples, these successful new writers above, of what I am doing, month after 


month, for beginners. 


During the first six weeks of 1939 I launched other new writers’ first 


contributions to Liberty, Colliers, Physical Culture, Successful Farming and twenty-four other 


national 


magazines ranging from the big time down through the secondary slicks and pulps. 


If you have talent and wish to increase your sales to open new and better markets, to bridge the 
gap between pulp and slick, or even to make your first sale—I can help you, too. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


I honestly appraise your work and recommend salable scripts 
to editors uesting such material. If a story is unsalable, I tell 
= why in full detail; if revision will make it salable I explain 
ow and for which specific market to write. I analyze your 
abilities and suggest markets for which you should work. Until I 
sell $1,000 worth of your work, the above professional guidance 
costs $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to ; on 
corre 5000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words 
and 75c for each additional thousand. Special rates for novel- 
ettes and novels. 


TO SELLING WRITERS: 


If you want an agent who will keep you working full capacity 
and who really pushes your manuscripts—talk it over with me. 
If you sold $1,000 worth of fiction within the last year, I will 
handle your account on my regular commissions of 10% on 
American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales. If you 
sold $500 worth during the last year, I will handle your work at 
one-half reading rates. 


My Booklet "Practical Literary Help" and My Latest Market Letter Free on Request 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 


45 WEST aAStrs STREET 
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Folks, ’'m Bleeding 


By ARTHUR J. Burks 


of you may know to your scrrow. 
I’ve turned out some fairly good stories. 
I’ve turned out millions of words of 
lousy ones. It has often seemed to me that 
it was the lousy ones which found the 
readiest sale. Not over a handful of years 


[= been around a long time, as some 


ago I felt so superior that people should have 
kicked me. Why? Because I could turn out 


stories at a moment’s notice. I could write 
anything except love and western stories. 
I couldn’t write those. I’d sold a few, but 
I still couldn’t write them, you understand. 
My westerns were homestead stories and 
my love stories were “ghosted” to be run 
under the by-lines of women, in magazines 
that “Burks” could never hit. There were 
times when my ability to become a woman 
at will rather frightened me, made me 
regard myself in the mirror with slight mis- 
givings. 

Other writers, men and women, went 
stale. Other writers, men and women, had 
their ups and downs. I stepped into an 
elevator with Howard Bloomfield of Adven- 
ture one day—I’ve never sold Bloomfield or 
Adventure—and he asked me how I was 
doing and I said all right. He said he 
guessed I had fewer ups and downs than 
most writers. I agreed. I always agree with 
editors. It was reasonably true, because I 
wrote so darned many stories of so darned 
many kinds, that some of them had to be 
at least borderline, and thus had a chance 
of selling. I could always depend upon a 


market somewhere, for some sort of story. 
I took that for granted. I could look at a 
lampshade. It would remind me of a hat. 
I’d give Ron Hubbard a plot involving a 
hat and he would write the story and sell 
it, and tell WriTEeR’s DicEsT how he did it. 
I would give Fred Painton a dead man 
with a grass doorknob in his hand, and he’d 
do a murder novelette. Fred told you about 
that, too. Only he didn’t call my ideas 
plots, but springboards. I didn’t care what 
anybody called them. I only knew that a 
professional writer could take them and use 
’em as basis for a story. Several did. I 
could snap my fingers and get a story. I 
could rub my bosom and out would come 
a story. If anybody wanted a story in the 
shortest possible time, I provided it. The 
well would never run dry. I was big and 
burly and full of things and stuff, and 
there would never be a time when I couldn’t 
find something to write about, and be able 
to sell the result, sometime, somewhere. I 
would never be a has-been. Never! 

That was vain and foolish, Why 
should I miss what comes to every writer 
if he doesn’t watch himself? A _ fighter 
loses his legs. Then his stomach gets in 
his way. Then he doesn’t duck. Then his 
punch goes. Then he’s through. But not 
a writer, unless it were his own fault. And 
it would never happen to me. 

My skull was a reservoir that was inex- 
haustible. It was as good as a bank. I 
could cash in on it at any time. If I 
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needed a lot more money than usual, I could 
get it by writing more than usual. I could 
put on the pressure, force the issue, spin 
yarns and pay off. 

Then something happened. I was sick 
of writing pulp. After more than eighteen 
years a fellow can get sick of anything, 
even candy. Maybe I’d been telling my- 
self this unconsciously. Anyhow, when I 
went to the vault where I kept all my ideas, 
ready to pop out when I snapped my fingers 
at the combination, the vault was locked. 
But shux, that didn’t matter. I knew the 
combination. I twirled it, but the tumblers 
didn’t fall. I got scared and that didn’t 
help. Oh, I'd still turn out a yarn on 
occasion that woudl! sell, but it would be 
one I couldn’t read back to save myself, 
when it was printed—largely because it had 
been so heavily edited it didnt’ look like 
mine at all, and mostly wasn’t. Either the 
editors needed stories badly, or were “carry- 
ing” me because I was punchdrunk. I 
started hunting for the answer, and I 
think I have it. Mind you, if I can write 
exactly what I want to write, I can still 
do things worth reading—but I can’t sell 
them, under my own name. I always do 
my best work when I assume another per- 
sonality. 

I had a little gab with Hank McComas, 
formerly with Clayton’s, formerly with 
DFW, and told him how sick I was of 
doing millions of words of pulp, even 
though I had to have the dough they 
brought in, or had brought in, and he said 
something like this : 

“Eighteen years! Yes, and all the dust 
and debris of those eighteen years, all the 
junk and rubble, all the distaste you have 
for the pulps which have been feeding you— 
distaste born of the fact that you haven’t 
made the slicks, or written the great Amer- 
ican Novel—show in your stories! It’s like 
dust a slovenly maid sweeps under the beds 
and the carpets. . .” 

I hated the b—. One seldom does like 
the truth, particularly when he knows it’s 
the truth. I kept hunting. I walked in 
on Harry Widmer of Magazine Publishers, 
for whom I have written off and on for 
—good heavens!—it must be ten years or 
more. I dropped a hint of what was both- 





ARTHUR J. BURKS, 

author of at least a thousand pulp yarns 
of all lengths for nearly two hundred maga- 
zines, is forty years old, and has nineteen 
years of writing experience. Has written 
for many juvenile magazines, ghosted a score 
of books of one kind or another. Has writ- 
ten radio and movie scripts, lectured, trav- 
eled— China, Japan, Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, Formosa, Manchukuo, Canada, Ber- 
muda, Mexico, Nicaragua, Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo, Haiti, Panama. Eleven years in the 
Marine Corps, 1917 to 1928. One of first 
white men in Colville Indian reservation, 
1917. Uses places he has actually visited 
for background, except pseudo-scientific 
yarns; he’s never been to Mars or Venus, 
though may make it before he dies, and 
comes close sometimes when he’s taken a 
few extra drops of Porto Rican rum. Lives 
in New York, expects to be in British 
Guiana by the time this appears—or write 
it off as another day-dream. 











ering me, even as I tried to pull a check 
before payday, something I didn’t have to 
do a year ago, and he told me that all I 
needed was to have my batteries recharged! 


I needed to be replenished, said Harry. 
That made me think of another conversa- 
tion, which I had had with George Bruce 
one night when we were riding down 
Sunset Boulevard—in his car, not mine!— 
and he said that in order to keep taking 
stuff out of your head you had to keep 


pouring it in. This conversation hap- 
pened before “Navy Blue and Gold,” “Roar 
of the Crowd,” “Duke of West Point,” and 
other Bruce items which showed what 
George meant, and how he went about 
proving his point. I didnt’ agree with him. 
Other people might run dry, but not me. 
Now I know better. 


COUPLE of years ago I took a long, 
professionally publicized flight through 
the northwest. I poured a lot of new stuff 
into my skull—the Big Game Country, Paul 
Bunyan, Crow Indians, dude ranches, Yel- 
lowstone Park, mountains, lumber mills— 
and tried to sell stories written around things 
I remembered. I sold quite some few. But 
domestic material was not my dish. 
Previous to that, for lots of years, I'd 
lived off China, Manchuria, Japan, the 
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Phillipines, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Panama, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, Bermuda, Cuba, Ha- 
waii, and the Great War. Lots of war air. 
I didn’t get to France, though I was in 
the service. I never flew a plane in my 
life, though I’d been up plenty. But I knew 
military stuff, so it was easy, and millions of 
words of air war, in the course of time, 
poured from my typewriter. I wrote an 
awful God’s quantity of pseudo-science, be- 
cause it gave rein to a wild imagination, 
and the editor could straighten out the 
science if it got too “pseudo.” I sold a 
lot of West Indian adventure, horror, terror, 
and the like. The same with China. A 
few things from the Philippines. The other 
places were not exactly story places to me. 
I got to the point where if anybody wanted 
me to do air war, Chinese stuff, Manchu- 
rian, detective—which I did fairly well be- 
cause I’d never even met a detective —I 
wanted to scream. Sometimes, inside me, 
I did scream, and tear my hair. But people 
must be fed, including me, and so I sat 
down and wrote. Whatever title I selected, 
it seemed to me that I had used it a dozen 
times before. Every word, sentence or 


paragraph, I had done over and over again. 
I hadn’t of course, or fans would have raised 
hell—they’re sure spotters of things like that 


—but it seemed like that to me. I was 
sick, tired, of doing formula, and only 
formula fed the kitty. Some of the formulas 
were so cut and dried that the slightest 
deviation from them meant a reject, and 
to stick to them drove me nuts. The fine 
spontaniety I had once had was gone. It is 
still gone, for the sort of stuff I used to 
write. On occasion I can get it back in 
snatches, and do reasonably good work. I 
haven’t lost the knack of stringing words 
together after my own fashion. But that’s 
just it; my “fashion” is dated. 

Two years ago Bruce was right; I 
didn’t see it then. Three weeks ago Widmer 
was right. I need to refill the fountain 
pen, recharge the batteries, replenish my- 
self. But how? You'd better listen to this, 
for sooner or later it'll come to you. How 
does one recharge the batteries. Some 
years ago, when I wrote myself blind to get 
out a serial in four days, I got tight. I 
don’t recommend it, but when I got over 








-_ 


“I couldn’t tell you a thing about it sir—I’ve just 
been transferred here from Lingerie!” 


my hangover my head would be clear as a 
bell, and I could go on; but that was 
several years ago. Some men... well, a 
woman told me how she did it. 

“I buy a new dress, don a bright red 
hat, and fall in love with somebody new.” 

I never had much time to fall in love, 
mostly because it was too much trouble, 
others didn’t like to be used, and you 
couldn’t explain that you needed emotional 
batting around. Besides, I didn’t think 
it would work, because I have always be- 
lieved that it was frustration, not satisfac- 
tion, that people wrote into their stories.* 
They wrote about things as they wanted 
them and never had them. So that 
wouldn’t do for me, though I understand it 
has served others, up to a point—just as 
liquor has served others, up to a point, cer- 
tainly far short of Bellevue on both points. 


O what’s the answer? A trip to a new 

land? Planes, steamers and trains like 
to be paid for passage, and if I could pay 
the toll I probably wouldn’t need to travel. 
In the old days Uncle Sam paid, and paid, 
and paid, to send a young lieutenant around 
to a lot of “story” places. But he’d quit, 
principally because I’d quit—and found 
plenty of times when I was sorry. Stay 
“Gigmund Freud agrees with you, Art—E4. 
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home then, and keep plugging until I died? 
Not actually died, of course, but emotion- 
‘ally—that inner something that keeps the 
dust off your brains when you sit down 
to the old mill. 

I had chances to ghost books for people 
who’d had the experiences I needed, but 
who couldn’t write. There wouldn’t be 
much money in it—unless they clicked in 
the movies—but I’d be pouring something 
new into my bean. That didn’t work, either, 
because the only stuff I could dig out of 
them, belonged to the people for whom I 
wrote—and I wrote some damn’ grand stuff, 
if I do say so myself. It was new. All 
the freshness that was mine when I was 
a fledgling was back. The books brought 
contracts from the best houses. One day 
they will bring plenty of money, mebbe. 
But they’re not mine because my name 
is not on them, and I’m vain enough to 
resent that a little. But it did help. 


Also, in recent years, I had ceased to 
read the magazines for which I wrote. I 
remembered that long ago I had devoured 
them, and could write for them in my 


sleep. I detested the pulps. Now I’m 
reading again, and make a new discovery, 
which is really an old one: the best stories 
still appear in the pulps! Some of them 
are written by oldtimers, but a vast lot of 
them are written by newcomers with the 
dew still in their eyes—and glistening like 
jewels on their stories, by gum! Their 
stories are not new—they never are, any- 
where— but they shine as though they were. 
I suppose, in the natural course of events, 
the Steve Fishers and Frank Grubers are 
going to oust us guys who’ve been around 
longer. I’m for ’em, of course. I like ’em. 
They’ve got something I haven’t—and may- 
be never had, for all I know. I’m not 
jealous, believe me! 


But I’m still not going to be ousted if 
I can help it, unless I graciously permit 
myself to be kicked upstairs. I’m going to 
learn from the brats, all I can, as they 
once learned from me. Maybe I'll be lucky 
enough to catapult myself into my second 
childhood before it’s naturally due. At 
least I can try. In years past I used to 
plan trips, and intend to take them. I was 
going to Africa and the Holy Land with 
Fred Painton. I changed my mind. Fred 
went, and covered himself with fresh ma- 
terial. He’s smart, Fred is; he knows when 
he needs story food and goes out after it. 
I think, maybe, that’s the answer. 

It’s why, anyhow, I’m planning, and 
really intending to go this time, a long 
sojourn in British Guiana. If things work 
out so that someone else foots the bill—and 
it looks promising—I’ll make it, forget my- 
self and my writing, and come back like a 
neophyte, with the stars in my eyes again, 
and ready to bang the ball around. Maybe 
a different ball, for different batters (maga- 
zines), but I’ll come back to life . . . or I 
won’t come back. 

Why am I telling you this? It’s a warn- 
ing, friends; I’m citing myself as a horrible 
example for whatever good it may do you, 
and through you the industry that has been 
better to me than I probably deserve. To 
make it short, I suggest that you husband 
your wares, dole em out as you need ’em, 
don’t try to get all the dough there is the 
first year, don’t try to make the cover of 
every magazine in the world every month, 
and replenish yourself as you go. And I'll 
bet the hole in a doughnut that if the editor 
of this magazine asked you for your ideas 
on the subject, and then printed them, 
he’d do a lot of good for the industry, too. 
Not that he hasn’t already, of course! 


(Copyright A. J. Burks. This article may not be reprinted.) 
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By Joun Witstacu 


very many experiences of writers, tell- 

ing interestingly about their long 
struggle for success, and how they arrived. 
Now, I for one, gladly join in the shriek of 
triumph that is loosed from the throat of a 
newcomer who finally lands a sale in a big 
mag of national circulation—though my 
contribution may be a quiet, ironic smile. 
Wouldn’t it be, indeed, wonderful, if the 
writer had, at long last, been able to reach 
the peak—and isn’t it natural that he 
should let out the cry of a conquerer? The 
tough part of it is that he, so very often, 
must come down and start all over again. 
As someone has said: there is no final suc- 
cess or failure. 

On one lovely day, a chap I know made a 
sale to The Saturday Evening Post. Said 
Mr. Jones—I’ll call him—‘“My fortune is 
made. No longer will I scribble for the 
wood-pulps—I’m out of that class.” So he 
turned his back on his former steady mar- 


\ ONE time or another I have read 


ket, and for two years tried to repeat. He 
didn’t do so. And he spent a very unhappy 
two years, before returning to his market. 

What I say is this: Wouldn’t it have 
been better if Jones had kept on with his 
wood-pulps and tried, again, and even again, 
for the Post goal? I think so. He became 
so intoxicated with that one hit, he didn’t 
figure on possible future errors. That: J 
have arrived! is often a false alarm. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. I’m not trying 
to be discouraging. All I say is, take it 
easy, figure the average over the years— 
don’t get intoxicated with one, or a few, 
lucky breaks and announce to the world: 
“The world is mine! I know how to do it! 
Ill tell you from my place on high!” Wait 
until you are one of the few fortunate, like 
Max Brand or my friend George F. Worts, 
who have gone on in big league company 
over a decade and still hit in the first ten. 

I remember how I began to free lance, 
for a certain all fiction magazine, The Ar- 
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gosy. A little group of favorites were selling 
right along, shorts, novelettes, and serials. 
Getting from two to four cents a word. One 
chap, I knew, made upwards of $12,000 a 
year. Suddenly the editor retired. A new 
man came in, Archie Bittner. I managed to 


sell him—but that $12,000-a-year man didn’t 
—indeed never pleased him nor Don Moore, 
who succeeded him, now on Cosmopolitan, 
to whom I sold circus yarns. 


By the time Fred Clayton was editor of 
The Argosy I don’t know what had hap- 
pened to some of the former favorites. For 
him I wrote serials 


period, when I sold a circus serial to Colliers 
—and might have thought I was made, but 
no—I’ve never sold ’em anything since. 


At this particular time Esquire was boom- 
ing, as it still is, and I tried the mag on an 
article on Wilson Mizner, the king of the 
wise-crackers. They took it, and articles on 
Richard Le Gallienne, Houdini, Boss Clarke, 
City Editor of the old V. Y. Sun, and a semi- 
fiction, “The Fitters Cure.” Aren’t we rid- 
ing well? But no shouts from me—and 
with reason. In the last two years I’ve sold 
Esquire nothing at all, though Arnold Ging- 

rich, the same helpful 





and novelettes. A 


editor, took an article 


change of editorship 
can cause fearful 
havoc. What one man 
likes another dislikes. 
Once, for eight 
months, I only made 
one sale, and that was 
a novelette, at a sac- 
rifice. Boy, was I low. 
On my original big 
earnings I had built a 
place in the country, 
and now there was 
nothing for upkeep. 


O many of our readers are buried in 

isolated towns and cities, away from 
the New York market, that we like to 
publish, from time to time, “articles” 
such as this—which are really no more 
than personal letters. We hope such 
“articles” help give you the feel of the 
writing field, and tend to make up, in 
part, for your absence from the com- 
panionship of the authors whose staries 
you read and like. 


John Wilstach is the author of two 
novels, “The Fate of Fay Delroy” and 
“Under Cover Man,’—the last sold to 
Paramount for a picture. He has writ- 
ten for Esquire, Ken, Colliers—also for 
Adventure, Argosy, and lots of other 


for Ken, “The Mad- 
house Racket,” that 
caused some talk last 
summer. Walter Win- 
chell and others com- 
mented on it. 

But — this is my 
point—I may sell 
Esquire again. I have 
several manuscripts 
there at the time of 
writing. It is an open, 
friendly market — for 


wood-pulps. 
experience. 


Well, I tried a 40,- 





He observes from a varied 


what they like and 
want — but your past 








000 complete novel for 
The Popular, a Street 
& Smith mag. Richard Merrifield turned it 
down. On top of that he suggested a story 
about 'the undercover squad. Nothing to do, I 
tried—and sold him the first of a series that, 
first and last, with mag and book publication, 
A, }. Burt reprint, and movie sales, made me 
over ten grand. Some dough, kid, and a va- 
cation abroad. At the time I was also writ- 
ing a crime series for Top Notch. 


Say, I came back. Back you say? Bit- 
terly back. The Popular folded, and the ed- 
itor who liked my stuff on Top Notch lost 
his job. My markets were blooey. 


That wasn’t the first time, nor the last. 


Several years ago, three to be exact, my 
wood-pulp turnout seemed all wrong. 
Changes of policy and editorship, here and 
there, had lost me my market. Said I to 
myself, said I, I think I'll try something 
new. I had done that once before, in a low 


success is no guaran- 
tee that you won’t be 
getting those pencil written “Very Sorry” slips. 


If you are on the toboggan with fiction— 
ski uphill with articles. One must have 
knowledge to write yarns, apply it to the fact 
field. I did that with crime, wrote articles 
on Arnold Rothstein, Owney Madden, Big 
Bill Fallon, and so on for John Shuttle- 
worth of True Detective Mysteries. Mr. Shut- 
tleworth pays top rates and is a very patient 
editor as to queries and aid with material. 


Because you sell something for ten cents a 
word don’t assume you won’t, and mebbe 
soon, be glad to get a one-cent-a-word sale. 
Better keep in touch with both markets. 


N the mail the other day I received some 
literature from a literary agent. I believe 
some of the lads may be very helpful to writ- 
ers—indeed that point is proved. But what 
I’m getting at is a puff in this circular that 
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told of a client, a woman, had made a 
sale to Good Housekeeping, and now she had 
arrived, and so it would all be easy, for edi- 
tors would be eager to take her contributions. 

Now that, I say, is a lot of tommy-rot. All 
the gal’s sale proved was this—she made a 
sale to Good Housekeeping. Other slicks may 
like her stuff ; if they do they'll buy it. But 
her single sale won’t have anything to do 
with persuading them. 

There are certain writers whose names 
have a great circulation value, lads like 
Ernest Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis; we all 
know that. But the newcomer, or even the 
ordinary free lancer, after some success, 
though his name may have value, hasn’t 
enough to insure the sale of a manuscript. 
So—if that is so—see how that poor woman 
(in ninety-five cases out of a hundred) is 
fooled—and readers deceived—by that re- 
mark, based on a single sale. 


PERSONALLY, of all that has been writ- 

ten on this free lance game, I like best 
H. Bedford Jones’ remarks in his two books. 
He always keeps calm. If an editor tells him 
to go bury a story, because it stinks, he 
smiles, retreats, and sells it elsewhere. Jones’ 
output is so tremendous, and his technique 
of so high an order, that he is ever selling a 
quantity of stuff. 

I never let any editor’s verdict appear 
final on a job I like. 

Once I wrote a crime novelette called 
“Gangster Town.” It was the first about 
St. Paul—where crooks were tolerated if 
they didn’t work there. I sent it to Archie 
Bittner, then on The Argosy. He returned 
it with a note, saying: “No, no, no, we 
can’t have such tripe as this. This a new 
low in something—I tried it on the dog and 
he growled. We’ll have to do better than 
your abortion or stop publishing.” 

That was that. I sent the yarn to Wil- 
liam Corcoran, then at Butterick. He was 
very enthusiastic, paid me the highest I ever 
got from a wood-pulp—4'4c a word, some- 
thing under five hundred bucks. 

By that time I had so much experience in 
ups—and downs—that I refused to be sur- 
prised either by the slam or the handshake. 

Don’t foam at the mouth with a little suc- 
céss—nor eat bitter-root when bad breaks 
come. 


— 


An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 














FOR APRIL 


1: The chief beekeepers of your vicinity. In- 
terview them about the modern methods of 
culture. 

2: Strangest experiences of garbage collec- 
tors. Collection of relics salvaged at the city 
crematory. The amount of refuse gathered 
daily and how the sanitary department de- 
poses of it. 

3: Frog hunting as a business undertaking. 
Method of gigging. 

4: Furniture-making in the past; old cabi- 
net-makers. 

5: Troubles of a movie usher. Has to be 
Beau Brummell, diplomat, night nurse, and 
encyclopedia, all in one. 


6: History of deserted or “dead” villages in 
your section or state. 

7: The story of an orphanage in your state. 
How hundreds of boys and girls are given a 
chance in enterprise. 


8: The oldest active conductor of the rail- 
way system. His most terrifying experience 
and other highlights of his career. 


9: Cripple people of your community who 
grow flowers for sale. 


10: Origin of the name of your town or 
county. 


11: “Firsts” in your state. 
12: 


13: Aeronautical-minded youths of your 
city who have built a glider. The results. 


Your county’s best known horse raiser. 


14: Restoration of ante-bellum mansions. 


15: Fire-fighting in olden times; big con- 
flagrations; old fire engines. 
16: Your city’s, county’s, or state’s cham- 


pion papa. Rival to both King Solomon and 
the father of the Dionnes. 
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17: How various students in the nearest col- 
lege earn money performing odd chores as a 
means of helping pay for their education, like 
working part-time in a drug store, typing, 
sweeping, or garage duties. 


18: Old churches in your community, espe- 
cially if they are celebrating or approaching 
the centennial of their founding. 


19: The removal of Indian tribes from your 
territory or state; their westward journey ; 
recent finding of their mounds. 


20: The benefits of a library on wheels. 
How literature is made available to children 
in rural sections by the bookmobile, which 
carries books into all parts of the country. 


21: Plantation songs of the Old South; 
slave spirituals. 


22: Your city’s most expert cartoonist. His 
accomplishments already and his ambitions. 


23: An insight into the grand jury, letting 
the judge or other officials explain how the 
names are selected for the county’s honor 
roll of citizens eligible for service on the grand 


jury and what are their duties and their 
authority. 

24: The amateur astronomers of your city. 
How they built their own telescopes. What 
have been their discoveries as star-gazers, 
Their studies and deductions. 

25: 
26: The most prominent naturalist of your 
region. 

27: City’s first hotels; ancient taverns still 
standing. 


Early horse racing; location of tracks. 


28: Facts about a day nursery, which not 
only will take a youngster for twelve hours a 
day, but will also rear him. The program 
for the average day. How the project cares 
for pre-schoolage children of working parents 
who are not financially able to hire a maid 
to look after them. 


29: Characters of your community who 
have been used in literature; their descend- 
ants. 

30: Trials and tribulations of golf caddies. 


Get their humorous experiences and also learn 
their ambitions. 


This is Where Some of 
You Came in 


By DonaLp MacCaMPBELL 


F you are a new writer with a reputation 
I to make, nothing is so important as a 

careful avoidance of certain amateurish 
failings which will brand you, sometimes 
from the very first sentence, as a literary in- 
competent. The Wrirer’s Dicest, more than 
any other magazine of its kind in the country, 
has been a militant crusader against the faults 
that I speak of, and has done much, I know, 
to bring them above the level of conscious- 
ness. As a literary agent who is confronted 
each morning with a stack of unsolicited 
manuscripts—from new writers all over the 
country—I suppose I am in as reasonable 
position as anybody to know these stigmatic 


ear-marks. All of them are little red signals 
which flash “Go slow—incompetence ahead,” 
to the experienced editorial mind. No one of 
them in itself can spell defeat for you. But 
when a half dozen of them pile up on one of 
your manuscripts they form obstacles to your 
success. 

Let us first examine the ear-marks of 
physical make-up: (a) yellow paper, (b) nar- 
row margins, (c) colored type, (d) single 
spacings, (e) numerous pen or pencil edit- 
ings, (f) blurred copy, (g) soiled manuscript, 
(h) words separated from each other by two 
typewriter spaces instead of one typewriter 
space, (i) “fancy” drawings on the manu- 
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script itself, (j) submitting the script rolled 
up, and (k) although at this late date it 
hardly need be mentioned, fastening the 
script with a string or ribbon. 


E are all creatures of habit. We get 

used to seeing things done in a certain 
way. We never look at the street car motor- 
man unless he happens to have a chrysan- 
themum in his buttonhole, in which case we 
stare at him and assume he is a lunatic. 
Editors have grown to expect certain things 
from the physical appearance of manuscripts 
submitted to them. When manuscripts vary 
to any appreciable degree from this norm, 
then the editor immediately assumes that the 
author who submitted it is either naive, or 
cranky to the point where it is most unlikely 
that he can write a suitable manuscript. 

On the surface, it seems most unfair of 
editors to make such didactic judgments from 
such simple ear-marks. On the other hand, 
out of 10,000 scripts submitted the chances 
are that every single one of them with two 
or three of the above ear-marks showing are 
not worth reading past the second paragraph. 
To one who has not read 10,000 unsolicited 
manuscripts this sounds like a most unrea- 
sonable statement, but I assure you it is quite 
true. 

The physical appearance of a manuscript 
should conform within reasonable bounds to 
the following specifications : 


Scripts should be double-spaced, on 
white paper, 8x11, using a fairly good 
paper, such as 20-Ib. bond. 

On the first page of your manuscript, 
your name and address should appear in 
the upper left-hand corner, the number 
of words in the upper right-hand corner, 
and the title of your script in the center 
of the page, about four and one-half 
inches from the top. Your story begins 
immediately underneath it. Leave ap- 
proximately an inch and a half margin 
on the right and left side of the paper 
and a margin of one inch at the top and 
bottom. 

The pages should be numbered, but it 
is not necessary for the name and ad- 
dress to go on each of the following 
pages, although many authors repeat the 


title of the story in the upper left-hand 
corner of each page. 

A manuscript up to approximately 
twelve pages can be folded three times. 
Over that length the script is best folded 
in half or submitted flat. 

Either pica or elite typewriter type is 
satisfactory. 

Use a clean ribbon and see that the 
letters of your typewriter have been well 
cleaned. 


The editors of Saturday Evening Post or 
Collier’s will tell you that out of every 
thousand manuscripts submitted approxi- 
mately one hundred conform to the above 
rules, and, generally speaking, the manu- 
scripts that are bought come from that group 
of one hundred. I suppose the reason for it 
is that good salesmen put their merchandise 
up in the package that the buyer particularly 
approves. 


HERE are also tell-tale amateur ear- 

marks revealed in the author’s approach 
to the editor: (a) long explanatory letters of 
submittal, (b) lack of return postage, (c) list- 
ings of publication in “corny” publications, 
(d) critical comment on manuscripts sub- 
mitted, (e) generous offers to sell below regu- 
lar rates, and (f) tart requests for prompt 
decision. 

From the standpoint of style, the amateur 
gives himself away with careless aplomb. He 
does it by means of (a)trite expressions, 
(b) clichés, (c) repeated use of inversions, 
(d) dangling participles, (e) mis-spelled 
words, (f) heavy or mixed metaphors, (g) al- 
literative phraseology, (h) similes used to 
excess, (i) jarring cadences, (j) word repeti- 
tions, (k) purple passages, (1) rhyming 
words, (m) omnibus sentences, (n) long, un- 
common words, (0) stilted phraseology, 
(p) too many adjectives, (q) superfluous 
punctuation, (r) redundancies, (s) circumlo- 
cutions, (t) penchant for introductory ad- 
verbs, (u) poor continuity, and (v) fondness 
for capitalization. 

You will find a sample of almost any one 
of the above in most published stories. How- 
ever, you won’t find four or five of them in 
the first page of an accepted manuscript. 
Particularly does the professional author show 
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his merit on the first page of his manuscript 
and, if ever, he there has some fine writing, 
some fresh phrases, some neat words per- 
fectly used, and some colorful adjectives that 
magnificently fit their nouns. An experienced 
editor need only read the first hundred words 
of each one thousand manuscripts in order to 
separate them into two groups—possibles and 
impossibles. The latter group will run around 
80 per cent. It is because so many authors 
are incompetent and have made no effort to 
learn their craft that editors fight each other 
to get the best authors and pay extremely 
high rates to good men when they uncover 


them. 

The amateur-writer betrays himself in 
ways which are peculiar to creative tech- 
nique: (a) unsympathetic principal charac- 
ter, (b) lack of vital narrative problem, (c) 
insufficient plot complications, (d) flat char- 
acterization, (e) unnatural dialogue, (f) in- 
consistency of mood, (g) too much narra- 
tion (h) poor scenic development, (i) lack 
of pictorial vividness, (j) bad psychology, 
(k) wavering viewpoint, (1) superfluous de- 
scriptions, (m) intrusion, as author, upon 
the story, and (n) choice of material which 
lacks the qualities of good entertainment. 

Particularly does the beginning writer show 
himself early in the story by the use of narra- 
tion instead of creation. Here is “narration” : 
“Mary then went to her father and asked if 
she could marry Bill. But her father said no. 
She then told Bill her father said she couldn’t 
marry him, and they decided to do something 
about it.” 

The above is a sample of story telling in 
a manner known, for want of a better word, 
as “narration”. Professional writers tell their 
story through creation. In other words, they 
present the actual scene to you of Mary and 
her father, and the information given above 
is brought out through action and dialogue. 
The story is not told in the past tense but 
acted out in front of you through dialogue 
which gives the action. 


HE ear-marks in the case of the article 

writer are no less discernible: (a) inade- 
quate research, (b) hackneyed subject-mat- 
ter, (c) poor organization, (d) wavering ap- 
proach, (e) fondness for quotation, (f) over- 
statement, (g) fondness for generalization, 
(h) tendency to digress, (i) misleading titles, 
and (j) faulty logic. 

Among articles submitted to quality maga- 
zines the editors immediately put into the 
reject file, because experience has told them 
that they belong there, those manuscripts that 
begin with what is called “a thematic ap- 
proach”. This rather cumbersome phrase 
means that you have written the subject in a 
manner approved by high school English 
teachers. An example of this writing follows: 


“The subject of religion is one that has 
concerned man since the beginning of life 
itself, and probably will continue to con- 
cern him for many years to come. Reli- 
gion is defined in the dictionary as ‘prac- 
tice of sacred rites; human recognition 
of superhuman controlling power’. The 
purpose of this article is to show how 
religion has saved mankind.” 


Wouldn’t it be more interesting to start 
an article on religion with a Holy Roller 
devotee hard at work practicing her craft— 
followed by an Indian untouchable tending a 
sacred cow—followed by the ceremony at- 
tendant to the death of the Pope? Each . 
scene would be presented with the action, 
color and patois attendant to it, and offer a 
little incident during the rites of each sect. 
With such a colorful, almost “story” opening, 
we take our subject away from the academic 
approach and into the realm of human in- 
terest. 

In conclusion a few general ear-marks not 
listed above: (a) unwieldy length of manu- 
scripts, (b) insistence upon editorializing, 
(c) imitativeness, (d) blind writing, with no 
eye on existing markets. And, finally, the 
most glaring ear-mark of them all: the absurd 
and sometimes instinctive belief that to be a 
successful writer one merely sits down at a 
typewriter and bangs away! 





The Religious 


Publications -- 


How to Sell Them 


By HersBert WENDELL AUSTIN 


OR many months now, writers have 
k asked me questions about the reli- 

gious publications; and although I’m 
not a professional critic, some of the ambi- 
tious ones submitted manuscripts for my 
opinion as to their chances of sale to reli- 
gious magazine editors. The majority of 
these manuscripts, I must report, were hope- 
less because their authors evidently didn’t 
trouble to learn something about the needs 
and nature of this very special group of pe- 
riodicals. 

In answering questions sent to me by au- 
thors desiring to sell to the religious periodi- 
cals I may seem blunt at times. This is be- 
cause I can help you most by being plain 
and to the point. Now for the questions— 
and the answers as best I can give them: 


© What is the purpose of the religious 
publications? 

They circulate mostly through churches, 
Sunday schools and religious organizations to 
provide “worthwhile reading.” Each of the 
religious periodicals is designed for a specific 
age group. Their purpose is to pull upward, 
to inspire, to inform—to entertain construc- 
tively. You may divide the religious publi- 
cations into two distinct groups: The les- 
son helps and the story papers. 

The lesson helps publications (for Sunday 
school teachers) deal directly with the Sun- 
day school lessons. Some are monthlies; 
some quarterlies. Most of them are divided 
into two parts, part one being devoted to 
contributed articles on religion, class reports, 
and ways of working in the class—new ideas 
for achieving old ends. Any article, new, 
original and practicable may find a place 
here. Part two is devoted to scholarly treat- 
ment of the current lessons and offers little 
or no opportunity for the free-lance. Special 


writers, trained for the purpose, prepare this 
lesson section which might be considered 
“staff written.” You'll waste your time and 
stamps to send material for the lesson treat- 
ment section of the lesson helps, unless, of 
course, you have an assignment. 

The Story Papers devote themselves to 
stories and articles calculated to interest and 
help the student body of the Sunday schools. 
A typical weekly for young people has six- 
teen pages—two short stories, an installment 
of a serial, two principal articles, five 
shorter (500 or 600 words) articles, three 
editorials, two poems, and six fillers some 
of which are no more than 25 words in 
length. Nearly every issue has one or more 
good photographs. 


@ What are the age groups of religious 
publications? 


Most of the religious publications are 
published for definite age-groups, and the 
would-be writer who does not consider this 
point in the preparation and submission of 
his material is invariably in for a rejection. 
Briefly stated, the age-groups are: 

Beginners—Children 4 and 5 years old. 

Primaries—Children 6, 7 and 8. 

Juniors—Children 9 to 12. 

Intermediates and Seniors (commonly re- 
ferred to as teen-agers)—Boys and girls 13 
to 17. 

Young People—Youths, 17 to 24. 

Adults—Over 24*. 

It is obvious that you must write for a 
particular age or have all the odds against 
you, even if your material is otherwise good. 


(*Practically all the story papers, slanted 
for young people, appeal also to adults. But 
the lesson helps issue separate publications 
for young people and adults). 
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Length, plot, style, complication and every- 
thing must be handled definitely for a defi- 
nite age period. Eight hundred words is a 
‘long story for Beginners and Primaries, but a 
very short one for the other ages. And if 
you were writing an article about the moon, 
for instance, how different you’d have to 
write it to change it from an article appeal- 
ing to Primaries to an article appealing to 
Juniors, the age-group just above. Be sure 
to study closely the periodicals devoted to 
the various ages, noticing particularly the 
change in style and treatment with the 
change of age-group. This will help you 
more than anything else. Slant your work 
for the publication and the group for which 
it is published. 


@ What length is best? 

I can answer in only approximate figures. 
Stories for young people and adults, 2000 to 
3000 words; for teen-agers, 2000 to 2500; 
Juniors, 1500 to 2500 ; Primaries, 500 to 900; 
Beginners, 400 to 600. Installments of se- 


rials should match these short-story lengths. 
Manuscripts exceeding these word-limits are 


rarely used. In all cases study the indi- 
vidual publication to which you will send 
your manuscript. Articles may be of any 
length up to 1000 words. Don’t overlap 
ideas or try to cover too much ground in a 
single article. “One-point-at-a-time” non- 
fiction seems to be the general preference of 
the religious magazines. 


@ What rates are paid by the religious 
journals—and how? 

They vary. One-half cent per word seems 
to be the average. I have been paid as little 
as one-fifth cent and as high as two cents. 
A few of the religious publications pay on 
publication, but the vast majority of them 
pay on acceptance. 

@ Can one make money at these low 
rates? 

The market is quite large, and a good pro- 
ducer can pay rent and grocery bills, and 
keep stamps for exploiting other wares. 


@ Is “good writing” necessary? 

Yes—if by “good writing” you mean un- 
stilted style, good English, and good slanting. 
Editors have taken me to task about my 


English on more than one occasion. If you 
are looking for dumping grounds for slip. 
shod work, you’re wasting your postage and 
the editor’s time in trying the religious mag- 
azines. They want your best. 


@ Do the religious editors read all manu- 
scripts submitted? 


Their job is to supply readers with the 
best available material. They read all man- 
uscripts far enough to judge whether they 
are prospective material. Just a glance is 
enough for some. 


@ Should I write for a specific periodical? 


Perhaps that is best. At least write for a 
specific age-group. The story papers differ 
in style but little; so stories written for a 
special publication will be prospective mate- 
rial for other publications of the same na- 
ture and of the same age-group. 


@ What type stories are wanted? 


Stories that entertain with a well-con- 
cealed moral. These must be stories and 
not incidents. They have plot and compli- 
cation; and are well-told. Principal char- 
acters should be within the age-group to 
which appeal is made—characters with 
which the reader can identify himself as 
they live and move through the situations 
of the story. Wholesome adventure, achieve- 
ment, honesty, faithfulness, and true cour- 
age are a few of the themes frequently used. 
No tacked-on morals! Let the story in its 
unfolding present the moral in a vital, chal- 
lenging way. Study a few characteristic 
stories of the religious papers. Tear them 
to pieces and analyze them in form and 
substance. 


@ Are there any taboos? 


Yes! No love interest except in stories 
for young people and adults; and then it is 
minor, when present at all. Better steer 
clear of it altogether. Bring the sexes to- 
gether in wholesome, character-building, 
general-interest episodes. No bad language! 
No scenes of dancing, card-playing, gam- 
bling, or anything not in good standing 
with the church. No murders; ng blood 
and thunder stuff! No controversial themes! 
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If you know what the church approves and 
disapproves, the tabooes will not bother 
you. Most of the stories published present 
their morals positively and not negatively. 


e@ Compare fiction and non-fiction as to 
quantity used in religious publications. 


Much more non-fiction is used. All the 
lesson helps are principally non-fiction, 
while at least half (if not more) of the ma- 
terial in a single story paper is non-fiction. 
Fillers and poetry and short editorials are 
considered here as non-fiction. 


e@ How many manuscripts should I sub- 
mit to a single publication? 


One or two; certainly no more than three 
or four. Once I submitted eleven to a sin- 
gle publication for which the editor promptly 
repudiated me and said that such practice 
“tended to weary an editor at the outset.” 
Another editor told me that she received 
sixty manuscripts from the same author in 
one mail! Such inconsideration in the sub- 
mission of manuscripts is apt to prejudice 
an editor against the writer. Two or three 
of your best manuscripts, written in sympa- 
thy with the needs and nature of the pub- 
lication, stand a much better chance to 
bring in a check than a half-hundred sent 
haphazard. Aim at quality; not quantity. 
Don’t weary the editor by too prolific sub- 
mission of material! Several editors have 
asked me to withhold mention of their mag- 
azine in connection with articles like this 
because writers flooded them with stuff 
wholely unsuited to their needs. 


@ What type non-fiction is used? 


Method articles, information articles, re- 
portorial articles, how-to-do-something ar- 
ticles, inspirational articles, short editorials 
and verse. 


The method article tells how to make 
some definite achievement in the church, 
Sunday school, department, or class work. 
It must be so practical that the idea may 
be put to work with but very little adapta- 
tion. The idea must be fully developed ; 
and the short one-idea article has a better 
chance than the many-idea article. It must 
be written with the age-group in mind. To 


qualify for this type of writing you need to 
study the lesson-helps periodicals and know 
what you’re writing about, either from per- 
sonal experience or from information sup- 
plied by others actually engaged in church 
and Sunday school work. 


No need for fine writing—just plain, ordi- 
nary style is best. Here’s an article-start 
for young people: 


“Young people refuse to be driven, but they 
like to be led—if by leading we mean directing 
their energies along constructive lines and making 
them the leaders in the accomplishment. They 
can think, they can understand ; they have execu- 
tive ability, they have initiative. Leaders must 
make the Christ-life a definite challenge to 
them.” 


The Information Article may deal with 
any educational subject; but it must present 
the facts in a non-technical, entertaining 
manner slanted particularly for a given age- 
group. Don’t lift ideas from an encyclope- 
dia. Pictures that really illustrate enhance 
the value of the informational article, but 
they must be strong, clear and glossy. And 
don’t try to cover too much ground in a 
single article. Too many facts hazily pre- 
sented prove confusing. Better to treat one 
aptly in a single, short article than a dozen 
half-covered. 


The Reportorial Article is really a news 
article about some _ successful religious 
worker or organization. It may, for instance, 
tell how a certain class put over a special 
program of work. Character sketches may 
also be listed in this group. Good pictures 
are an advantage, too. 


The How-To-Do-It article tells in plain, 
unadorned, style exactly how to do some- 
thing, step by step, so that the reader can 
really “do it.” It may tell how to prepare 
a special dish in the kitchen, how to make a 
gadget for the automobile or camera—how 
to do anything in line with the interests of 
the age-group that you’re writing for. 

The Inspirational Article inspires the 
reader to nobler resolutions. Here, your 
language may wax eloquent, but it mustn’t 
seem high-flown or affected. Your style 
should fit your theme. Maybe we’d better 
study an example or two. Here’s a para- 
graph slanted for Young People: 





































































“The sun was foundering in the west, 
painting the sky in a gorgeous color-blend 
too beautiful to describe. A few stately trees 
on the hill-side, green and dark against the 
resplendent heavens, stood motionless in 
peace. From the bosom of the darker wood 
came the cheerful songs of the night-birds; 
and on the air rode the fragrance of flowers. 
It was a scene of peace and joy and happiness. 

“ ‘So this is the end of another day!’” 

I mused. ‘But what have I done with it?’ 

I turned to face the facts.” 

Now here’s a start slanted for Juniors: 

“Many thoughts surged through Peter’s 
mind as friends and teachers praised his 
prize-winning paper on missions. He was 
happy and he was sad. Peter loved to be 
a winner and to receive the cheers of others. 
But deep down in his heart, he knew that 
he was not a winner. He was a make-be- 
lieve, a cheat. He had received secret help 
on his prize-winning composition. But he 
had got away with it. The credit and the 
prize were his. Why not accept it? The 
thought suddenly became disgusting.” 

Note the change of style. While inspira- 
tional articles sometimes run to 1500-word 
lengths, good 600-word lengths are the best 
bets. Most of the religious publications are 
cramped for space. 

Short Editorials are brief and _to-the- 
point, sometimes being only a paragraph in 
length. Most of them are inspirational in 
nature, presenting one terse point. Study 
the publications themselves for illustrations 
of their editorials. 

Verse is difficult to sell, unless very good. 
Most of the religious journals use it, how- 
ever; so, if you can write excellent four, 
eight, twelve, or sixteen-line poems, you 
might collect from ten to twenty-five cents 
per line for them. 

What about pictures for the religious 
journals? 

For the snap shot photographer there is 
practically no chance. Acceptable pictures 
must be good from at least two standpoints— 
from the standpoint of art, or from the 
standpoint of article illustration, or both. If 
you’re an amateur, your best bet is with pic- 
tures illustrating the reportorial or informa- 
tional article. Such pics are not judged so 
rigidly from the standpoint of composition. 
Every picture submitted should be clear, 
glossy and possess plenty of contrast. A 5x7” 
print is the approximate size to submit. 

Should I write the editor a letter with my 
submitted manuscript? 
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Opinions differ about this. But editors are 
busy people, having much reading to do. 
Personally, therefore, I think it’s useless to 
write a letter to accompany a manuscript un- 
less there’s a good reason for it. Certainly, 
your letter won’t sell your piece. It must 
sell itself. 

In appending the following list of reli- 
gious publications, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that my mention of a publication is not 
to be construed as an invitation of the edi- 
tor to send in material. Keep this in mind. 
Don’t flood any periodical with material; 
send one or two of your best manuscripts, 
being sure that in subject and treatment they 
are in line with the needs and nature of the 


particular publication. Enclose stamped 
self-addressed envelope. 
FOR ADULTS 


The Teacher, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 8th Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. A 
teacher’s monthly. Year: $1.00. 

New Century Leader, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois, A monthly 
lesson help for pastors, superintendents, teachers 
and laymen. Year: $0.75. 

Adult Bible Class Monthly, David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. A_ lesson 
help monthly devoted to the interests of adult 
Bible class members. Interdenominational. Single 
subscriptions not accepted. In lots of five or 
more, 13% cents per quarter. 

Mother’s Golden Now Magazine, David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. A six- 
teen-page quarterly devoted to mothers interested 
in the Christian nurture and well-being of little 
ones. Year: $0.25. 

Sunday School Home Fournal, David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. A quarterly 
devoted to the interests of home department mem- 
bers of Sunday Schools. Interdenominational. 
Single subscriptions not accepted; in lots of five 
or more, 7 cents per quarter. 

Sunday School Home Visitor, A David C. 
Cook Publication, Contains all that the Journal 
contains and eight extra pages for Home depart- 
ment superintendents, visitors and workers. Sin- 
gle subscriptions: $0.45 per year. 

The Christian Home, Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. A 
monthly, appealing to parents, home department 
members and home department workers in the 
church school. Year: $1.00. 

The Better Home, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 8th Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. A 
quarterly for parents and members and workers 
in Home departments. Per quarter: 10 cents. 


Church School Magazine, Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Plotting 


Western Story 






the Pulp 


A step-by-step analysis, saturated with valuable technical information, showing 
how to plot westerns. 


By Waker A. Tompxins 





HE Egyptian 
T= had pushed 

the mercury to 
134 in the shade that 
torrid April morning. 
And I couldn’t find 
any shade as I clam- 
bered up the gruelling 
slope of the Great 
Pyramid, with every 
tread of that Brob- 
dingnagian stairway 
measuring three feet. 


But a reward was unmarried. 





FREE LANCER 


ALKER A TOMPKINS — grad- 

uate of the newspaper reporting 
school; author of over 3,000,000 words 
fiction in American magazines; author 
of books in U. S. and in foreign coun- 
tries; numerous articles, radio dramatiza- 
tions and motion picture scenarios, under 
current production in Hollywood. Tra- 
velled in Orient, South Seas, Africa, 
Europe, and 42 of United States. 
bies: golf, music, Leica photography. 
Age 29; Republican; prime desire: write 
and illustrate National Geographic So- 
ciety article ; happy and contented though 


limp note-book out of 
sweat - sopped linens 
and jotted down a plot 
memo for future use: 

Write a cowboy story 
based on theme that a 
man can’t take riches 
with him when he dies. 

This Egyptian epi- 
sode was back in 1934. 
In the interim I re- 
turned to California 
and pounded out a 
couple of hundred 
Western novelettes and 


Hob- 








awaiting me at the 
sun-parched apex, to 
make up for the blisters under my pith 
helmet and the sweat being poached out of 
my skin. 

Crawling at last out onto the 36-foot- 
square summit of the Pyramid, I found a 
superb view toward the Sahara Desert and 
over the Nile Valley; a French archeologist 
panting there ahead of me; and a plot-germ 
for a pulp magazine cowboy story ! 

It was this way. The Frenchman was 
mumbling a platitude as we stared off 
through hazy distance at the spidery minarets 
and gleaming mosques of Cairo: 

“This ancient Pharaoh, Cheops—he built 
this mighty pile to preserve his mummy and 
to make sure he could take his riches to 
Heaven with him, n’est-ce pas? But he didn’t 
succeed any better than the lowliest fellahin 
slave buried in yon dunes.” 

A trite comment, uttered in essentially the 
same terms by generations of pyramid-climb- 


ing predecessors before us. But I fished a 
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serials before my imag- 
inative powers tail-spinned and I had to look 
in my field notes for inspiration. 

Fountainhead of ideas, insurance against 
doldrums—such is, any author’s notebook, 
his storehouse of fleeting thoughts. 

Thumbing through a batch of scribbled 
“plot germs,” I came across that forgotten 
notation scribbled atop a Pharaoh’s tomb in 
remote Egypt more than four years before. 

The ultimate result was in the December 
17th issue of Street & Smith’s Wild West 
Weekly magazine, titled “Tombstone Cala- 
boose.” 

I started with a fresh sheet of paper in 
our typewriter, and boiled my plot idea down 
to the phrase: “You Can’t Take It With 
You.” 

That’s the hackneyed bromide our plot 
germ boils down to, as we can see at first 
glance. But George Kaughman and Moss 
Hart fashioned an incredibly successful 
Broadway play out of the same theme. Frank 
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Capra’s screen version, using the epigram 
itself for a title, was a box-office hit. 

Surely the theme, unoriginal and axiomatic 
though it is, contains meat enough for a fast- 
action Western thriller. Fortified with the 
knowledge that our basic idea is not a sterile 
one, we light up a pipe and chew a finger- 
nail speculatively. 

“Obviously, since I must incorporate this 
idea into a cowboy yarn, my locale becomes 
the wild West,” I mused. “Now I gotta think 
up a situation involving typically Western 
characters. That’ll be enough to chew on 
for a starter.” 

Just who, I pondered, could amass enough 
worldly goods out West to want to take them 
with him to the Last Round-up? 

Possibly a lucky gambler in a saloon. Or 
an outlaw, dying with a sheriff’s slug in his 
briskit, his saddlebags stuffed with the booty 
from a Wells-Fargo stage-coach. Or a desert 
rat whose prospecting netted him a fortune 
in oro. Possibly a ranny who cashed in on 
some wanted owl-hooter’s boothill bounty. 
Maybe a rustler, just paid off for a herd of 
stolen longhorns. 

Remembering I’d used the gambler, the 
stage-coach bandit and the obsequious rustler 
only a week past, I selected the gold pros- 
pector. We’ll name him Hair-trigger Tim- 
bell, since alliterative names stick in a read- 
er’s memory readily. 

Timbell’s reached the end of his rope; 
knows he’s about to die. Yet he wants to take 
his riches with him into eternity ; justifiably 
loath to leave the fruits of his decades of 
man-killing labor grubbing quartz in the bad- 
lands to ungrateful or undeserving posterity. 

Can’t make him my hero; because even 
the hero of a dime thriller has brains enough 
to know you can’t take any dinero across the 
Big Divide. Well, the idea fits in plausibly 
with our desert rat. Let’s make him half 
loco, a common aftermath to a lifetime of 
solitude out in the sun-baked Western 
malpais.. . 

Fine. We type off: Prospector is obsessed 
with idea to take gold-dust with him in 
death. 


He must hide the gold? Yes. But where 
would a loony prospector hide it so, after 
death, his ghost could return for it? That 
reminds us: no supernatural stuff must crop 
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up to flirt with a rejection slip. Everything 
must be logical, plausible. 

“This prospector would want to have that 
gold buried with him. But who'd bury an 
old codger with scads of yellow dust on him, 
worth $19 an ounce?” (Old West rates, not 
New Deal.) 

That’s a sticker. Another stoking of to- 
bacco in the old pipe, and we emerge with a 
solution: Hair-trigger Timbell will obtain a 
tombstone chiseled with his name, bore a 
hole in the bottom, and fill the hole with his 
gold-dust, later plugging it with a stone 
stopper that will escape detection. 

After his death, sympathetic friends will 
bury him and, naturally enough, install over 
his grave the tombstone he had purchased 
for the purpose. Nothing far-fetched about 
that. 

At this stage of the plot, a disturbing fac- 
tor appears. All we’ve got so far is a crack- 
brained character who’s already dead before 
the story gets under way! 

The postman interrupts our quandary with 
a letter from Ronald Oliphant, Editor of 
Street & Smith’s veteran Wild West Weekly 
magazine. He requests a 12,000-word nov- 
elette featuring Tommy Rockford, a cowboy 
detective whose adventures I’ve been conjur- 
ing for 3W the past seven years. 

An order for a cowboy detective yarn, eh? 
Why not incorporate Tommy Rockford into 
this “You Can’t Take It With You” story 
we're struggling on? This gives us some 
impetus. 

How could Tommy Rockford hear about 
Hair-Trigger Timbell’s fantastic tombstone, 
inside of which the demented prospector is 
supposed to have sealed up a young fortune 
in gold-dust? 

Mmmm... Well, supposing that Timbell 
raved delirious gibberish before he died. Sup- 
posing he spilled his story about taking his 
gold-dust with him into eternity, but that 
everyone believed he died broke so the tomb- 
stone was never investigated. 

But Tommy Rockford, hearing the yarn, 
believes it. 


“Huh,” I grunt, masticating a cuticle. “No 
conflict yet. No menace. Not even a villain. 
So far, this yarn wouldn’t have the chance 
of a pullet in a rooster pen. You’ve got to 
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have your hero bucking heavy odds in order 
to make a decent Western.” 

Well, that’s simple enough to fix. Who'll 
our villain be? Since Tommy Rockford is a 
cowboy lawman, the villain can be some out- 
law Rockford wants to arrest for a crime. 

Supposing that this villain likewise hears 
the legend about Timbell’s daffy idea of 
taking his gold to Heaven with him. The 
villain also thinks maybe the idea isn’t so 
screwy after all ; worth investigating. 

Ah—now we see some conflict coming up 
pronto. An outlaw—let’s give him the melo- 
dramatic name of The Border Lizard, by 
way of identification—is after Hair-Trigger 
Timbell’s tombstone, supposed to contain 
hidden gold. Tommy Rockford, who is out 
to arrest the Border Lizard for some crime, 
also wants to track down the incredible tomb- 
stone fable. 

What was the Border Lizard’s original 
crime? Well, let’s make him a bank robber 
with a sinister reputation. Since we’ve named 
him the Border Lizard, that gives us our 
locale: the Mexican border country, about 
which our files are stuffed with photographs 
and other data. 

Let’s start typing the plot down on paper. 
We've got to invest our novelette with a 
RAPID-ACTION OPENING; pulp West- 
erns demand lots of two-fisted action. Get 
your reader’s interest right off the bat by 
actual physical conflict, such as thundering 
gunfire or thudding fists, or else a hint of dire 
menace to come. 

Could we open our story with a bank being 
robbed by this desperado villain of ours? 
Better yet, have Tommy Rockford himself 
a witness of that robbery, narrowly escaping 
death in it. 

Bueno! Our first chapter, then, will con- 
cern the Border Lizard’s robbery of a cow- 
town bank. Better make him murder the 
cashier (human life is cheap to a Western 
story scribe) so as to give Tommy Rockford 
double incentive to chase down and capture 
the Border Lizard. 

Things are moving fast already. Out of 
town gallops the Border Lizard; let’s give 
him a couple of gun-hung henchmen, so that 
Rockford will buck plenty tough odds. That’s 
a pulp writer’s theorem, incidentally: pile 
the odds heavy against your poor protagonist. 


Make his future prospects look blacker than 
a derby hat in a coal mine at midnight. 

What happens next, we inquire through 
the pipe-smoke. Well, why not have the 
escaping bank robber flee into the Arizona 
desert, Tommy Rockford close behind. He 
overtakes his quarry at a waterhole, but as 
the Lizard’s gang had been masked at the 
time of the bank robbery, Rockford must 
make sure of their identification before he 
shoots. 

Hold on a minute, darnit. We’ve gotten 
off the track. We’ve got to drag in Hair- 
Trigger Timbell’s tombstone and its gold, 
wherein lies the crux of the whole story— 
“you can’t take it with you.” 

Why not construct a desert hotel and 
trading post at this waterhole? As an author, 
you’re a deity who won’t have to pay the car- 
penters, remember. This trading post would 
be a good place for Rockford and the villain 
to hear, simultaneously, the amazing fable 
of Hair-Trigger Timbell and his tombstone 
gold cache. 

The trader who owns the oasis would be 
a logical man to recount the story. He makes 
it sound like a fairy-tale—but Tommy Rock- 
ford can see that the yarn has roused the 
interest of the three men he thinks may be 
the Lizard and his ladrone gang. 

In fact, so rapt is their attention to the 
bartender’s weird narrative of Timbell’s tomb 
that it gives Rockford a chance to go into 
their room to investigate. Sure enough, 
Rockford finds the stolen bank loot in their 
saddlebags. 

But at this point in the plot, we’d better 
give Rockford a severe set-back. A good rule 
to follow is to throw your hero for a loss 
whenever he’s made a good chunk of yard- 
age. It builds up suspense, makes the reader 
groan—but read on. 

What could be more logical than for the 
Border Lizard to surprise Rockford in the 
act of discovering the bank loot? The Lizard 
shoots Rockford, grabs the booty, and 
escapes. 

It takes Rockford a few days to recover 
from his wound, during which the Lizard 
and his two evil compadres have vanished 
completely, their trail blotted out by an un- 
timely sandstorm. 


Our hero is checkmated. Very good for 
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imagination. What a job! 

“I’ve got a hunch,” Tommy Rockford 
thinks for us, “that the Border Lizard swal- 
lowed that tombstone yarn hook, line, sinker 
and rowboat. I think I’ll saddle up and ride 
to that Wyoming town where Timbell’s grave 
is supposed to be.” 

So our next chapter changes scene in one 
swift stroke, eliminating boring details of his 
trip north. We find Rockford already up in 
Wyoming. Just to complicate the plot some 
more, suppose he finds Timbell’s gravestone 
has disappeared. 

What logical reason could account for 
this? Well, let’s put the Wyoming cowtown 
on the banks of the Yellowstone River. 
Supposing, in years past, that the river under- 
mined the bluff on which the cemetery was 
placed, eventually destroying it. Among the 
graves thus obliterated was Hair-Trigger 
Timbell’s. 

But we’ve got to make that crucial tomb- 
stone appear in the story. Let’s have Rock- 
ford find out that the town salvaged the 
tombstones from the doomed cemetery. 
What would people do with scores of tomb- 
stones thus rescued? Couldn’t they use ’em 
for building blocks? Why not? Who's run- 
ning this story? 

So Rockford discovers that the Wyoming 
cowfolk built a jail out of tombstones from 
the graves of long since forgotten outlaws 
and hoodlums, and they dubbed it, appro- 
priately enough, their “Tombstone Cala- 
boose.” 

Ah—there’s a catchy title for the whole 
story! Short, apt, interest-compelling—prime 
desiderata for a story title. 

But this particular tombstone—how can 
we identify it readily? Let’s make it. an 
unusual tombstone for a Western boothill 
graveyard to boast. Supposing that Timbell, 
before his death, had a marble marker ship- 
ped out from Vermont, carved his name on 
it, and (according to the legend) this marble 
stone contains a secret interior compartment 
in which old Hair-Trigger stored his gold- 
dust. 


At this point, the villains should reappear. 
How to weld them into the plot plausibly 
will take some thought. All of this plotting 
has taken two or three hard hours of con- 
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the plot interest, but hell on an author’s 










centration. We find our mental forces fagged 
out. 

I have a habit, when my brain hits an 
impasse, simply to knock off work. Play nine 
holes of golf, or woo some music out of a 
marimba I keep in my office. Anything at 
all so long as you completely forget about 
your plot. 

Your subconscious mind works while you 
are thus relaxing, and, ten chances to one, 
when you return to your desk again, knots 
will unravel with gratifying ease. 

It always works with me. I find that dur. 
ing my mental absence, Tommy Rockford 
has visited the jailkeeper of the Tombstone 
Calaboose and gets permission to visit the 
jail on the morrow and investigate Timbell’s 
marble gravestone. 

But the jailer is murdered mysteriously 
and, just to make Rockford’s lot harder than 
it is, we'll say that the Wyoming sheriff jails 
Rockford in the Tombstone Calaboose, ac- 
cused of the jailer’s murder. All seems hope- 
lessly lost. 

When night comes, three prowlers visit the 
jail with chisels, block and tackle, and crow- 
bars. They are the Border Lizard and his 
two crooked pards, who’ve ridden from Ari- 
zona to check up on the crazy yarn they'd 
heard down in the desert oasis. 

The Border Lizard identifies Timbell’s 
gravestone because it’s the only marble stone 
in the jail’s wall (see the reason for the un- 
usual tombstone now?). They gouge out 
the rotten mortar and haul off the tombstone 
—thereby leaving a hole in the jail which 
they believe is unoccupied. 

But the hole left in the jail wall enables 
Tommy Rockford to escape. He obtains guns 
and has a shoot-out with the Border Lizard 
and his two gunhawks, killing all three in a 
thrill-packed climax. 

As a surprise twist in the denouement, 
Rockford breaks open the marble tombstone 
and—to his astonishment—finds that Timbell 
didn’t die broke after all. A drilled-out hole 
in the marble slab contains several pokes of 
gold-dust, thereby confirming the yarn most 
men figured was a figment of Timbell’s de- 
ranged brain. 
















































HERE, amigos, is our story, roughly 
sketched. Now for the actual writing. 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Gertrude Lane, Woman 
Editor 






By Eart WILson 


came editor of Woman’s Home 

Companion in 1912 and through 
most of the years since has been the only 
woman skippering a woman’s magazine. It is 
a little startling that most magazines ladling 
out patterns, advice on cookery, and deeply 
romantic fiction to make the feminine heart 
leap, have been steered by males. In 1912, 
of course, that was even more true. It was a 
long time ago—Taft was still in the White 
House, farmers and horses were still scared 
of automobiles, Edith Wharton had just 
turned out a little book called Ethan Frome 
and, of course, down in Washington those 
pestiferous suffragettes were still screaming 
for the right to vote. It was, however, a 
man’s world, and the appointment of a 
woman, for the first time in publishing his- 
tory, to edit a major magazine, was consid- 
ered daring, radical or insane, all according 
to how violent you felt about it. A lot of 
men shook their heads and said that neither 
she—nor any other female could do it. 


Ca: BATTLES LANE be- 


Today, almost twenty-seven years later, 
pleasant, gray-haired Miss Lane would seem 
to have dispelled masculinity’s fears about 
how she would get along. Up at 250 Park 
Avenue in New York City, she is stil] editing 
The Woman’s Home Companion, and not 
doing badly at it, as you can see by looking 
at the circulation, as of March, 1939. That 
issue sold an estimated 3,200,000 copies 
which, the business office boomingly reported, 
“was the highest sale ever reported by any 
magazine sold directly to the public.” But 
that is not quite all. Miss Lane long ago 
transcended just one magazine and rose to 
be a director and vice president of the 
wealthy Crowell Publishing Company, owner 
of The Woman’s Home Companion. In that 
role she has also become one of the bosses of 
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the three other publications the company 
owns: Collier's, American Magazine and 
Country Home. For a girl who started out 
as a Boston stenographer, and never got a 
college degree, she has done all right. Her 
salary, according to Federal income tax fig- 
ures, is $52,500 a year. Gertrude Lane is, at 
some place in the late fifties, one of the high- 
est paid women in the country. 


Having reached this stage of opulence, 
Miss Lane might conceivably have lost inter- 
est in the thorny job of buying short stories. 


But writers may be assured that she has 
not; as they read this it is possible that she 
is reading one of their stories, personally, at 
her home on East Seventy-second Street 
in New York, or at her country residence at 
Harwinton, Conn., which she calls “Straw- 
berry Hill.” Every night she fills a black 
leather folder with manuscripts and, upon 
arriving home, reads and reads and reads, 
hunting new authors, fresh stories. And half 
the stories in that black folder are from un- 
known writers. 


Wwrr advice does she have for those 


who are struggling? 


When this question was popped at her, 
Miss Lane was sitting at her desk, thumbing 
what she calls her “fiction book.” This is a 
little black memorandum containing the 
names of her authors, the titles of the stories 
they have sold her recently, and the prices 
she has paid them. And though she had 
been interested in it a moment before, she 
forgot it entirely in answering the reporter’s 
question. She answered the question by ask- 
ing a question of her own. 


“Why is it,” she said, “that most writers 
of today can’t put an emotional appeal into 
their stories? 
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“Is it because,” she asked earnestly, “that 
young writers have a different philosophy, 
entirely, than those who have gone before? 
Today it seems to me that so many of the 
writers just starting out have a passion to be 
hard-boiled. ‘To hell with sentiment,’ they 
say. Well, now I have been an editor for 
some time; I was an editor before many of 
the writers of 1939 were even born. But it is 
my opinion that the great fundamentals of 
human nature have not changed in those 
years, that they never change. The people 
who are in love today are just as much in 
love, as deeply and thoroughly in love, as the 
lovers of twenty-five years ago were. . .”* 

Swinging around the ledge of a window 
back of her desk, through which she can look 
out upon the towers of Manhattan, Miss 
Lane plucked out a copy of the February, 
1939, issue, and flipped the pages to a story, 
“Dan Blair’s Beautiful Wife,” by Barbara 
Aldrich. 

Here, she said, was a story which did not 
lack that strong emotional tug which she 
likes. 

‘Dan Blair’s Beautiful Wife” is written 
simply enough; the opening, nicely re- 
strained, is smooth flowing narrative, but 
not spectacular. It is the sort of writing 
that many practiced writers could turn out. 
Here it is: 

“Camilla Blair threw the magazine on the 
floor. I wish, she thought, they would make 
their heroines older. Queer, how you were 
terribly young and didn’t know it, and all at 
once you were, well, maybe thirty-eight, and 
a person you never meant to be. 

“Camilla pressed her face close to the mirror 
of her dressing table. She was beautiful; her 
beauty had not changed. She had kept that. 

“The room was very still. It was supposed 
to be that way, with its white walls, its bowl 
of lilies, its soft rich carpet.” 

And then very rapidly comes the develop- 
ment of three separate love stories in one. 
Camilla Blair was going to leave her husband 
that night with a lover; her husband, at the 
same time, was preparing without her knowl- 
edge to leave for the South Seas with his sec- 
retary. And then their daughter, Joan, whom 
both had neglected, was in an airplane crash 
while flying from a party with her own 
sweetheart. Together Camilla and her hus- 


*Do any of the Dicesr’s readers disagree with Miss 
Lane?—Ed. 


band dash by auto to the accident scene. 

Caught in the midst of their own plans 
for running away with their separate loves, 
Camilla and her husband forget these when 
they arrive at the accident scene and find 
their daughter only slightly hurt. They real- 
ize, then, that their love has survived the 
years. The story ends with the secretary, who 
had packed to go to the South Seas with the 
husband, knowing at last that she never will. 

“It was over and she knew it. He wasn't 
hers—he belonged to Camilla. He never would 
be hers now. Perhaps she had only lost her 
dream, the thing she had been afraid would 
never happen. But it was no easier and she 
began to cry desperately. . . . At last she 
stopped and looked at her watch. She would 
be late for the office. She hadn’t noticed, but 
outdoors the sun was shining bright. The 
storm had washed everything clean and the 
air was fresh and sparkling.” 

Because of Miss Lane’s strivings to find 
emotional writing, some novel devices to pro- 
duce this effect sometimes appear. Miss Fan- 
nie Ferber Fox, sister of Edna Ferber, got 
this effect in a story, “Pretty Little Thing,” 
published in December, 1937, by having the 
hero, in his love for the heroine, kiss her in- 
step because he remembered this was an at- 
tention his mother, now dead, used to receive 
from his father. . . . 

Said this story: 

“That little girl at McLacy’s was cute, the 
way she had of fiddling with her hair while 
she was thinking or working. Another thing 
she did just like his mother. He remembered 
the way she’d had of slipping out of her 
shoes the minute she sat anywhere. And he 
remembered his father getting down to look 
for them and how, many times, while on his 
knees he would bend to kiss the pretty instep 
before he put the shoes on again. She would 
always flush a bit and then put her white hand 
lovingly upon his handsome head. . . . He 
hadn’t enjoyed living after she went. He used 
to say wistfully that St. Peter must have his 
hands full now, getting down to hunt her 
golden slippers. Here Peter blew his nose 
violently and felt sorry for himself... .” 
Fannie Ferber Fox then returned to this 

touch at the end of the story, as the hero, 
while entertaining the girl from McLacy’s 
in his apartment, proposed to her. She, like 
his mother had her shoes off at this critical 
moment: 

“She tried to spring to her feet. ‘I’m not— 
I mean—no—no—-please!’ she implored breath- 
lessly. She tried frantically to find her shoes 


under the table, searching with her toes. Peter 
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got down to look for them. Kneeling, he put 
on one and then the other. Still kneeling, he 
bent and kissed the silken ankles.” 


Also falling in this classification of almost- 
sentimental fiction which Miss Lane buys 
occasionally was “Stepmother,” by Marga- 
ret E. Sangster, which was published in the 
October, 1938, issue. The solution of this 
story was something not often used for such 
purposes in fiction—a rabbit. Accordingly, 
the story probably deserves the special atten- 
tion of writers. Its writing necessarily bor- 
dered on the sentimental, and began: 

“Even as her heart sang to Gary’s kiss, the 
slender accusing shadow of Junior fell across 
Mattie’s consciousness. Without meaning to do 
so, she detached herself from Gary’s embrace. 
She couldn’t think, let alone talk, when his 
arms were pressing her close. She said shakily: 

“‘Oh, I love you! But are you sure about 
Junior? He may hate me, you know. He may 
resent me. He may consider’—she gulped 
out the words —‘that I’m an intruder. He’s 
had you alone for so long.’ ; 

“Gary laughed. His laughter was rich, as- 
sured, riotous with happiness. ; 

“But that night she lay awake until the 
stars—she could see a patch of sky through 
her city window—were growing wan and pale. 
And before her danced the face of a small 
boy—a white accusing face with wide angry 
eyes.” 


From this point, Miss Sangster intensified 
the strained relations between Mattie and 
Junior. He hated and suspected her, she 
weepingly groped for a solution and tried 
through kindness to win his confidence, only 
to be spurned. Then the rabbit—and an ac- 
cident. As they were speeding along a high- 
way by auto, a baby rabbit hopped out in 
front of them and Junior threw his weight 
against the wheel to avoid hitting the rabbit, 
but sent the car off the road and into a stone 
wall, injuring her. But later, to the boy’s 
father, she took the blame for the accident, 
whereupon Junior leaped to her defense, tell- 
ing the truth about the incident and adding, 
tensely, and holding her arm, “I want things 
to be straight . . . between the three of us.” 


ERTRUDE LANE is a good business 
woman ; naturally, hauling her magazine 
up to its present circulation from about 500,- 
000, she had to be. And, being that, she has 
learned to gauge the public’s fiction tastes. 
She knows, for example, that most of her 
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readers do not read Woman’s Home Com- 
panion principally because they want some 
great literature at the moment. True, they 
may get some anyway; practically all the 
output of Edna Ferber for the past eighteen 
years, including her serials, “So Big,” “Show 
Boat,” and her recent autobiography, “A 
Peculiar Treasure,” has been published first 
in The Companion. In these cases Miss Lane 
saw her opinion of their worth verified when 
each became a best seller upon being pub- 
lished as a book. Ordinarily, however, much 
of the writing in the magazine, while clear 
and direct, will not attract rhapsodic com- 
ments from the stylists, which is exactly the 
way Miss Lane wants it. 

Some of the “literary stories” she gets from 
authors appear to be, from the editor’s view- 
point, pretty muddled, she complained. 

“The trouble with them is they are not 
clear,” she said. 

“Why should it be necessary for a reader 
to puzzle her mind over what a story means, 
or have to read back over it to see what was 
said earlier? Honestly, I do not believe most 
readers feel a story is worth that. 

“We hear a lot about unhappy ending 
stories being popular now, too, and I am 
afraid some writers just tack on unhappy 
endings nowadays because they believe that 
is the style. I buy unhappy ending stories 
sometimes, but not the tacked-on kind. I 
think that each sentence of a story should 
be written so that you want to read the next 
one, and then should go right on through 
to the inevitable ending. And the ending 
will be inevitable, too, if the characterization 
is properly done.” 

Miss Lane declared that next to the emo- 
tional writing she is always looking for, she 
is constantly seeking for humor. The good 
humor writers developing in the country may 
be assured of a thorough consideration by 
the magazine as long as she is editing it, she 
promised. Frank Condon and Leonard H. 
Nason are among the writers of amusing 
stories who please her now. Seizing up a 
March issue, she turned to “Son Helps 
Father,” by Condon. 

This was the breezy beginning: 


“The only daughter of the Sprowl family 
was standing in the middle of her own verdant 
lawn, holding her favorite dog on a leash and 
speaking seriously to the only son of the Bendix 
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family across the street. He had just emerged 
from his front door and stood there grinning. 


“You better come over here a minute,’ said 
the Sprowl damsel, and her expression was one 
of ominous concern. In about twelve leaps he 
was standing beside her. 


“Did you hear what happened this morn- 
ing?’ she demanded. 


“‘T have just bounced out of my downy 
couch and heard nothing. What happened?’ 


“Well, my father and your father had an- 
other heart-to-heart chat this morning, and my 
father told your father he didn’t ever want 
me to marry you, and if there is an engage- 
ment it better be broken off. And your father 
said it would be all right with him, as he 
agreed with everything my father said and 
added something of his own. And how do 
you like that?” 


“ ‘Nothing will be called off,’ he said sternly. 
‘I love you and you love me, as you have stated 
in my hearing, and some day we shall be 
married amid the smell of flowers, and you 
a beautiful bride. . . . I shall try to get a job. 
Never let it be said that Johnny Bendix didn’t 
do his honest best to win the hand of that 
fair and charming blonde, Alberta Sprowl, 
daughter of the rubber king and golf maniac.’ ” 


From that springs a very light plot in 
which Johnny, using some of the knowledge 
he gained in a technical school, tries to help 
his father win his annual golf feud with Al- 
berta’s father. As his father has lost his 
drive, Johnny doctors some golf balls with 
chemicals and puts them in his father’s golf 
bag. At the tournament Johnny’s father 
finds he has his drive back—he drives tre- 
mendous distances until he gets one ball 
which has been overdoctored—and it ex- 
plodes! The club officials disqualify Johnny’s 
baffled and mortified father, but Johnny 
finally appears humbly before the moguls 
and confesses that he did the dirty work, not 
his father. That night several members of 
the club, including Alberta’s father, call to 
say that any young man who has the ingenu- 
ity to do such tricks with golf balls deserves a 
nice job some place, and each proceeds to 
offer him one. 


The use of this one airy little plot does not 
mean that Miss Lane wants light plots all the 
time. 


Her plots usually are pretty substantial al- 
though not always greatly complicated ; 
nevertheless, compared to Redbook, which 
frequently publishes only incidents or epi- 
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sodes, The Woman’s Home Companion 
probably can be said to be heavily plotted. 


Even the humorous stories of Leonard H. 
Nason have numerous tangles and the “good 
beginning, good middle and good ending” 
requirements can be seen sticking out of 
them. For example, “The Chocolate Cake,” 
which led the November, 1938, issue. 


The story, incidentally opened with a sam- 
ple of writing which Miss Lane enjoyed: 


“Twenty-five miles from America is the island 
of Nantucket, bare and windswept as a vessel’s 
deck, once wealthy with the wages of the 
whale, now a place of quiet retreat. Up the 
cobbled main street bumped an automobile of 
that type known as a beach wagon. A young 
girl, dark-haired, with eyes of smoke, was at 
the wheel and beside her, a young man a 
year or two older. When the cobblestones 
gave way to the even surface of a highway 
and the neat white houses of the town to the 
wild sweep of tumbled moor, the young man 
spoke.” 


And as for the plot: 


Ronald, going with Caroline to her home 
for the week-end, hopes to ask her father’s 
permission to marry her. He finds the Colonel 
expects him to join him on a deer hunt, which 
might offer him the desired opportunity. How- 
ever, Caroline tells him, ‘If you shoot a deer, 
I’ll never speak to you again.’ So Ronald seizes 
upon a chance to bake a cake for a charity 
bazaar, which would prevent him from going 
deer hunting, in compliance with Caroline’s de- 
mands, and also keep the Colonel at home, 
possibly giving him the opportunity to speak 
to him. 

He puts the cake outdoors to cool, shortly 
a deer wanders up and nibbles at it, and a 
game warden who has been hiding in the brush 
steps out to arrest him for “baiting the deer.” 
Ronald exclaims, “Bait! That’s chocolate cake,” 
and to prove it he gulps some, only to turn 
very ill. There is a rush to treat him, and 
Caroline, going with him to the kitchen to look 
over the cans to see what he has taken, dis- 
covers he has put baking soda instead of baking 
powder in the cake.. The Colonel comes to 
the kitchen to thank him for keeping him away 
from the deer hunting, saying that the game 
warden had hidden in the brush just to arrest 
him. And then, suddenly looking at his daugh- 
ter, the Colonel says, “Caroline, how on earth 
did you ever get all covered with flour?” 


“T think this is an auspicious moment to 

4 J 

explain,” says Ronald. He takes Caroline's 
hand and begins. 
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ERTRUDE LANE pays beginners $300 
to $350, at the lowest, for their short 
stories, and also has a top price of $2,500 
which she will not exceed. “I don’t think 
any short story is worth over $2,500 no mat- 
ter who wrote it,” she related to the re- 
porter, “and in arriving at that I am think- 
ing of the cost of getting out a magazine. 
After all it won’t help authors any if the 
magazines for which they are writing are 
not making money.” 

This price and the much higher figure she 
pays for serials seem to be satisfactory to the 
most popular fiction writers in the country ; 
at least the names of Kathleen Norris, Sophie 
Kerr, Joseph Hergesheimer and others at the 
top of the scale are frequently on her covers. 
Miss Kerr, incidentally, was formerly man- 
aging editor of the magazine, quitting to de- 
vote her time to writing when she found her 
fiction stride. 

As Miss Lane sees it, “This is the golden 
age for writers and there has never been 
such a market for their stories. And I some- 
times envy the writers I know. They can live 
wherever they like, go wherever they like. 

“But,” she added, “I resent very much 
hearing people say they want to get into the 
‘writing game.’ It’s no game—it’s work—but 
if you have a flair for writing, it’s very re- 
warding work.” 

Miss Lane said that she has few taboos 
on The Companion but that “we don’t pub- 
lish indecent sex stories.” However, she did 
buy a serial, “Night Must End,” by Marga- 
ret Price, in which the heroine was the 
mother of an illegitimate child. She said that 
for a long time she held off against publish- 
ing mystery serials but that two years ago 
she told agents that she would buy such a 
serial if it could meet her specifications. “It 
had to be written so that the readers would 
have a continuing interest in the characters, 
as well as the action and mystery, and it was 
also essential that the clues not be too com- 
plicated so that they would be easily remem- 
bered over the 30-day lapse between issues.” 
The story she wanted was found—it was 
“Mystery in Crockford,” by Dorothy Cam- 
eron Disney, and was published with such 
success that Miss Lane subsequently bought 
another of the same type, “Strawstack,” from 
the same writer. 
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Like other editors, Miss Lane likes to make 
fiction discoveries once in a while, and has 
already found one this year—no other than 
Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, daughter of the 
late President Wilson. 

“We were a little bit startled to hear that 
she was a fiction writer,’ Miss Lane said, 
“but two stories submitted by her, both with 
a White House background, were excellent, 
and we bought them both.” 

Miss Lane has never married. She 
was born in Saco, 'Me., attended Thornton 
Academy and decided about that time that 
she wished to be an editor. She got into a 
Boston publishing house as a $20-week ste- 
nographer and then in 1903 got an offer of a 
job as “household editor” on The Compan- 
ion, at $18-a-week. Accepting a $2-a-week 
salary cut bothered her for a while, but she 
finally agreed. Her job as a household edi- 
tor, she said, was quite a surprise to her 
family, “which didn’t think I knew much 
about households.” 

She was, she says, “just a pig for work,” 
and in addition worked “for some lazy men 
who were willing to let me be. I did their 
work, My desk was right in the main line 
of traffic through the office and consequently 
everybody dumped everything on my desk. 
That was all good experience, too.” ° 

By 1909 she was managing editor and then 
when a vacancy in the editorship came along 
she was given that sort of tentatively. The 
owners supposedly were looking for a man 
to take it. “But,” says Miss Lane, “they 
didn’t find him. They didn’t look very 
hard.” 

Today, in her organization of about sixty 
full-time employees, she has not more than a 
half-dozen men. 

One of her favorite methods of keeping in 
touch with her readers is through what she 
calls the Reader-Editor Group, which con- 
sists of about 1,500 homemakers scattered 
over the nation. To date she has brought 
twenty-nine of these to New York for visits 
of one to two weeks during which they be- 
come actual members of the editorial staff. 
Writers possibly can figure out something 
about the readers of The Companion by 
looking at the Reader-Editors. Ninety-one 
per cent are married, 64 per cent have chil- 
dren, 37 per cent only live in big cities, 72 
















per cent use patterns for making some or 
most of their clothes, and with 65 per cent 
, having friends in to dinner is their favorite 
form of hospitality. In addition to institut- 
ing the Reader-Editor Group, Miss Lane has 
launched many other ideas of special interest 
to readers, including the Better Babies drive 
begun through the pages of The Companion 
years ago. Some of those Better Babies have 
now grown up to write her for information 
about bringing up their own babies. 

Miss Lane is a Unitarian and a Republi- 
can. During the World War, she was a dollar- 
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a-year woman, serving as top woman execu- 
tive on the Food Administration, which was 
headed by Herbert Hoover. As President, 
Hoover appointed her to two White House 
committees. In 1928 the first of more than 
a million Hoover pledge cards to be returned 
to the National Republican committee, which 
sent them out, bore the name of Gertrude 
Battles Lane. Last year she was appointed 
to head an evening school conducted by the 
Women’s National Republican Club. 

It was her first evening activity, outside of 
manuscript reading, for a long time. 


How to Syndicate Your 
Own Column 


By Aron M. Matuieu 


(Reprinted by request) 


O you want to write a “column” 
D and syndicate it to a chain of news- 

papers? Many such columnists earn 
as high as $50,000 a year and have been 
doing so for many years. There is an ever 
present active market for newspaper col- 
umns. This article tells you how to sell 
such a column. 

Before me is a copy of Editor and Pub- 
lisher. In it is a list of 120 syndicates. 
These syndicates offer for sale to newspa- 
pers, house organs, and magazines a total 
of 988 different features. These features 
deal with all manner of subjects, for in- 
stance: ; 

“By Air Around the World,” “How is 
Business?” “Today,” “Come to Church 
Sunday,’ “Marry-Go-Round,” “Men’s Fash- 
ions,’ “Verse,’ “Bond Market,” “Folks in 
Our Town,” “Flapper Fanny Says,” “Good 
Things to Eat,” “How I Keep Fit,” “House 
Plans,’ “Indoor and Outdoor Gardens,” 
“If I Had a Million,” “Interesting Church- 
es,” “Inspirational Talks,’ “Politics and 


Powder Puffs,’ “Popular Science,’ “Poems 
that Live,’ “Hollywood Gossip,” “Married 
Life of Helen and Warren,” “Page about 
People,” “Palmistry Lessons,” “Sermono- 
grams,” to name just a few. 

At the start, therefore, I would advise 
a writer interested in selling a syndicated 
column to spend 30c and buy the copy of 
Editor and Publisher listing every national 
feature now being sold. The Writer's 1939 
Year Book gives some of this information. 

With this before him, a writer knows 
exactly what competition, if any, awaits 
him in the feature he plans to write. Let 
us assume you want to write an automotive 
feature. You look in Editor and Publisher 
and immediately see that there are already 
on the market 36 automobile features. These 
include, in part, such features as: 

“Aids for Autoists,’ “All About Automo- 
biles,” “Along the Highways,’ “Among Us 
Motorists,” “Auto Show Specials,” “Auto- 
mobile Dispatch,” “Automobile Letter,” 
“Automobile News,” “Better Driving,” “Cur- 
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rent Motoring,” “Detroit Automotive Let- 
ter,” “Driving Your Car,” etc., etc. 

Now if your own automotive feature does 
not directly compete with any already on 
the market, and if your idea is not too 
specialized for newspaper readers you are 
ready to proceed. Possibly, after reading the 
list of syndicated material now available to 
editors, you will see how many holes that 
you can fill. The available syndicated ma- 
terial by no means covers all editorial needs. 


Further if you find that there are one or 
two indirectly competing syndicated fea- 
tures in the field you wish to enter, I suggest 
that you write the syndicate owning these 
features and get several samples of each. 
Possibly they are poorly done and you can 
do better. Or possibly they are well done, 
but the reader interest in such a subject 
may be so fertile that there is plenty room 
in the field for another directly competing 
syndicated feature. This is a big country, 
you know, and there are 1,910 daily news- 
papers all buying syndicated material. 

I am now assuming that you have (1) 
selected a field which you intend to enter; 
(2) have investigated what competition is 
in this field; (3) have gained an idea, on 
the basis of allied features in the field which 
you have selected, as to whether your field 
is one in which readers have displayed a 
pronounced reader interest. If you will work 
in the logical way, you will be able to select 
your feature in a workmanlike way. 

The next point after settling the kind of 
feature you wish to write is to proceed to 
sell it. Let’s do this by answering the next 
few questions. 


0 Do you live in a small town? 

O Do you live near a small town? 

O Do you know anyone on the staff of 
a newspaper in a small town? 


If the answer is yes to all three you are 
ahead; but if the answer is no, you have 
no great handicap. Let’s assume it is “yes.” 
Then write up six samples of the column of 
syndicated feature you wish to sell. If the 
column is titled, let us say, “Let’s Talk 
About Dogs,” and you plan to write a daily 
column about dogs, their ills, how to teach 
them tricks, how to breed them, how to 
care for them, how to know them better, 


etc., then sit yourself down and write six 
samples. Type each one separately. 

If your column is daily, mark on the 
first one, “Use Monday,” on the second one, 
“Use Tuesday,” etc. If your column is 
weekly, write on the first one, “Use first 
week,” and on the second “Use second 
week,” On each page also place your name, 
address, and title of column. Forget all 
about copyright. We'll settle that later, at 
the end of this article. 


Now if you have a friend on a small town 
paper of about 5 to 10 thousand circulation, 
ask your friend to give your six sample 
columns to the editor with the following 
line of information: 


“My friend Sam Smith is a pretty 
good writer. He has created a column 
and wants us to publish it. He intends 
to syndicate it himself and is offering it 
to us daily (weekly) free for a month 
(three months), to get the thing started. 
I read the column and like it. And by 
the way, if we run Smith’s column he’ll 
be glad to do any extra correspondent 
work in Parsonville that we may need. 
Let’s give the boy a break. I think he’s 
got the stuff.” 


This, briefly, is the general sales talk your 
friend should give the editor of a small 
town paper near you to give your column 
its birth. If he succeeds, you’re STARTED. 

But let’s assume that he fails, or that you 
do not know a man on a small town news- 
paper staff. In either case you will then 
select some small town paper near you with 
a circulation in the neighborhood of seven 
thousand. Write six complete samples of 
your work as explained previously, and then 
select a newspaper in good popular and edi- 
torial standing near you. Write the editor 
a letter something like this, after first getting 
his correct full name: 


Mr. John Clarke Fullore, 
Yonkerstown Gazette, 
Yonkerstown, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Fullore: 


Enclosed with this letter are six complete 
samples of my daily syndicated feature “Let’s 
Talk About Dogs Today.” These samples 
will give you a good idea of the quality of 
my work. The interest in dogs, you know, is 
not confined to any one class of people, and 
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I believe most of your readers like dogs and 
will enjoy reading about them. 

This syndicated feature is offered to you 
free for 12 consecutive insertions. I can 
prepare 6 more (other than the six enclosed), 
and send them to you 48 hours after your 
request. The reason I am offering these 
to you free is because I want to get my syn- 
dicated features started. If your readers 
like “Let’s Talk About Dogs Today,” and 
write you letters commending this new fea- 
ture, I trust you will decide to continue it. 

As you helped me start, I will offer “Let’s 
Talk About Dogs Today” at that time 
to you at a most reasonable rate—only 50c 
a day, with exclusive rights within your 
active circulation territory. Possibly, later, 
you will care to write me a letter comment- 
ing on “Let’s Talk About Dogs Today” to 
help me sell it to other papers in non-con- 
flicting circulation territories. 

I thank you for the attention you will give 
my column. 

Sincerely, 
AMOS PARIS. 


Do not ask the editor for advice, criticism, 
or suggestions. When you request criticism, 
you put yourself in an inferior position and 
the editor jumps to the hasty and incorrect 
conclusion that you probably have nothing 
much to offer. Take yourself seriously in 
your letter, and the editor will take you 
just as seriously. Write a begging kind of 
“inferiority” letter and you’re through. 

Type your letter to the editor neatly. 
Don’t emphasize words or phrases in red 
ink or by underlining. Don’t use a lot of 
capital letters. Don’t interline with after 
thoughts. All those things make the initial 
impression rather bad. Believe me. I’ve 
edited a score of different magazines and 
know several hundred editors. An editor can 
tell an unintelligent beginning writer by the 
very appearance of his letter. Don’t beg for 
attention with pen or typewriter tricks. 
Write a simple, honest, sincere business 
letter. You're selling a business commodity. 
Don’t show that you believe there is a weak- 
ness in your work by starting off with a re- 
quest for criticism. Take any criticism that 


_ you get, especially if it is unfavorable, very 


seriously, but don’t meekly ask for it. 


T is unlikely that the first editor to whom 
you offer your column free will accept it. 
The editor’s budget may be so hard pressed 
that he can’t afford 50c a day more. Maybe 


he just caught Hail Columbia that very 
morning for spending too much money edi- 
torially and he won’t even look at a script. 
Possibly the editor has a ban on the kind 
of column you sent him. Possibly he knows 
of a competing column costing a little more 
that he prefers. Or possibly he tried a simi- 
lar column and it failed. At any odds keep 
the paramount idea in your mind that there 
are 1,910 newspapers and until an even 
dozen intelligent, responsible editors turn 
your idea down flat, you aren’t licked. 

And if they do turn your idea down, and 
you are the kind of a writer that knows how 
to plug, start over again on a new idea for 
a column. If you’re a little woozy after the 
eleventh rejection, remember that most of 
the great novelists the world has known, 
each had to write three or four novels be- 
fore their first one was accepted. Besides 
that, writing twelve letters is a finger snap. 

It helps to get three or four papers car- 
rying your column free. I strongly advise 
it to gt YOURSELF STARTED. After the 
first editor accepts your column on a free 
basis, keep after other papers until you se- 
cure three or four newspapers that will 
carry your column free. After you have 
done that, you are now ready to start syn- 
dicating your column in earnest. 

Get a copy of “Editor and Publisher's 
NEWSPAPER YEAR BOOK” or “Ayer's 
Directory,” or “Standard Rate and Data,” or 
one of the directories put out by advertising 
agencies, giving all newspapers published, 
their circulation, and staff names. The best 
of these is “Standard Rate and Data.” It 
costs a young fortune—$30 the year, and 
includes data not only on newspapers but 
all advertising media. “Ayers Guide” costs, 
I believe, $5.00 and also gives more data 
than you need. Editor and Publisher issues 
an annual “Newspaper Year Book” which 
sells for $2.00. This lists every U. S. news- 
paper, its circulation, its staff, its address, 
and groups them geographically. If you 
use this Year Book for newspapers in con- 
junction with a map, you will easily be able 
to keep from offering your column to news- 
papers whose circulations compete. 

It is easy to know which newspapers are 
in non-competing territories. The circula- 
tion of newspapers are confined almost ex- 
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clusively to the city in which they are 
located. Thus 25 miles away from any one 
newspaper, you may offer the same column. 
In the case of very large newspapers with 
over 15,000 daily circulation, you will want 
to keep your papers about 35 miles apart. 

With a good directory of newspapers be- 
fore you, and a map so that you will not 
go into conflicting territory, list 100 news- 
papers to which you wish to offer your 
column. Then write a letter somewhat simi- 
lar to one of the following two samples: 

LETTER A (Letter should be typed pref- 
erably on a good bond paper. Use printed 
stationery. Head your stationery “The 
‘Smith’ Newspaper Syndicate,” with your 
address and phone number under it. Five 
hundred sheets of such stationery with en- 
velopes shouldn’t cost more than $4.00 at 
your local printers. Each letter should be 
typed individually and whenever possible 
addressed to the Managing Editor person- 


ally.) 


J. V. Kane, Managing Editor, 
Boston Telegram, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Kane: 

Enclosed are six samples of my daily news- 
paper feature “Laugh Before Breakfast,” of- 
fered to morning newspapers only. In type 
this column runs between three and four 
inches daily. 

The humor is bright, genially satirical and 
suits the circulation of a metropolitan morn- 
ing paper. The price of this column for your 
use six times a week is only $3.50. I also 
supply a larger Sunday column under the 
same title, two samples of which are enclosed. 
The price of this Sunday feature is $2. 

The features enclosed begin next Mon- 
day, January 8th. To order, use the en- 
closed stamped addressed return envelope. 
Bills are payable at the first of each month 
for material used during the past month. 
Your order protects you against sale of this 
feature to any newspaper within 25 miles 
of you; if you wish a larger protection area, 
prices are slightly higher. Your order on 
this feature is cancelable at any time. 

To users of this feature we have several 
novel circulation building contests that tie 
in with the feature, “Laugh Before Break- 
fast.” If you wish to make use of this, there 
18 no charge. 

Sincerely, 


Regarding the last paragraph, it would be 
possible in the sale of a syndicate dealing 
with jokes and laughs to offer severdl daily 


small prizes (the paper pays for these prizes) 
for the best tag lines sent to limericks, for 
the last line of a joke, for the best ending 
to a surpirse ending short funny story, for 
the best children’s brightest saying remark, 
etc. Such a contest feature would make 
your column do double duty, and I mention 
it here to show you how to merchandise your 
features. 

The return addressed stamped envelopes 
that you enclose with your letter and sample 
column should also be printed. Five hundred 
such envelopes cost about $2.00. The out- 
side envelopes in which you enclose the 
material you are sending should be rather 
heavy, and any convenient size. You need 
not have these printed, but be sure to write 
your return address in the upped corner. 
And, alas, since you are enclosing a personal 
letter, this material must be sent first class 
mail so each one will cost you about six 
cents in stamps. The total investment re- 
quired to start such a syndicate as I have 
described here and offer your wares to 500 
newspapers is under $80.00. 


Where else could you start a business with 
the possibilities of such good returns for such 
a sum? In any other business, your rent, 
show cases, insurance, license, taxes, window 
display—in other words, your immediate 
out-of-pocket expense before a customer steps 
into your store, would be well over the 
very small investment of $80 needed to 
launch a well done feature. No amount of 
financing can sell a bum feature. I would 
suggest, therefore, that before making your 
investment submit your feature to some 
able critic, to get an outsider’s view point 
on your work. 

But whatever you do, don’t show your 
column to a friend who secured M. A. at the 
State University, worked on the campus 
paper, read a script at the local writer’s club, 
reads a “lot of books” and, “my dear, I’m 
sure what she has to say, means something.” 
Because as sure as this magazine is printed 
on paper, your friend probably knows noth- 
ing about judging a column from the news- 
paper editors viewpoint and is your worst 
enemy. She has as little practical critical 
knowledge about newspaper columns as you 
have about, let us say, the practical State 
politics in Ifaly. (And you don’t learn 
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practical politics out of a book. You learn 
it by being double crossed.) 

Let us now move on to Letter B. You 
will remember that when we started out to 
sell your column, we offered it free to a 
few papers, in the hope that about four 
would accept so that we could GET 
STARTED. Now in addition to putting 
you in a position where you have to turn 
out your column regularly, your four free 
customers may also be nice enough (if you 
are diplomatic enough) to write you a 
letter, or permit you to quote them, along 
these lines: 


“Dear Mr, Smith: 

We have received good response from our 
readers on your column “A Movie Star a 
Day.” We are considering giving it larger 
space. Could you work this out? 

Sincerely, 


That is, secure a letter from each of 
your free customers complimenting the cir- 
culation building abilities of your column. 
That’s why an editor buys your column, and 
therefore, that’s all you have to sell him. 
After you have secured such letters from your 
free customers, set yourself down and com- 
pose a letter something like the following. 

Enclose with it (1) samples of your work, 
(2) a return stamped envelope, (3) a per- 
sonally typed letter, and (4) a sheet of your 
stationery on which has been mimeographed 
the kind words of praise which your free 
customers have given you. Here is the 
letter: 

Letter B to the Editor 


“Dear Mr. 

Several Newspapers with circulation prob- 
lems somewhat identical to your own have 
used our column “Aunt Hannah Sez” with 
remarkably fine results. I am _ enclosing 
here for your reading some excerpts from 
letters we received from papers using our 
column. Also enclosed are six samples of 
‘Aunt Hannah.’ The price of this column for 
your paper is only 40c a day.” 


(Then follow through with more or less 
the sample type of letter given in Example 
A.) 

May I illustrate what is meant by non- 
conflicting circulation: In Cincinnati there 
are three daily papers. You may offer your 
column to only one of these papers. Around 
Cincinnati, within a vicinity of 25 miles 


are a number of small towns. You may 
not offer your column to any of these towns 
if one of the Cincinnati papers buys your 
column. 


However, if none of the Cincinnati papers 
bought your column, and you sold it to the 
Hamilton paper, you could also sell it to 
one of the small suburban papers in Cin- 
cinnati as well as to the papers in Milford, 
Oxford, Wyoming and other small towns 
around Cincinnati because the circulation of 
these papers does not extend much beyond 
their own little hamlets. 


How much should you charge for your 
column? This depends on the circulation of 
the paper to which you are selling it, plus 
their ability to pay a good rate, plus the 
amount of territory that is closed out for you 
if you sell them. Thus the same daily col- 
umn takes five inches of space would be sold 
to the New York HERALD TRIBUNE for 
$10 a day, and some little paper off in Mich- 
igan, only $0.40 a day or $2.40 a week for 
six issues. A weekly column that would cost 
the Chicago TRIBUNE $8 a week might be 
sold to a tiny newspaper in Alabama for 
$0.75 a week. A column that is already 
proved to have reader interest and which 
has been built up over a period of years and 
plugged by big city newspapers brings the 
author fancy figures. 

Thus Walter Winchell’s column is worth 
$20 a day minimum to a newspaper in a 
city of 400,000. Broun’s column is worth 
around the same. In Chicago, New York, 
Los Angeles or another large city, big name 
columns that have been snow balled up for 
some years, will bring $30 a day. 


Higher rates are only paid for freak col- 
umns such as the late Coolidge column, Hit- 
ler or Stalin’s column would bring a higher 
price than $30 a day, but such columns are 
freaks and don’t affect the normal rate. 

For a new writer, his daily column should 
bring no less than fifty cents a day and not 
much more than $4 a day for a big metro- 
politan daily. This estimate is based on a 
column running about 500 words, or less 
On a weekly column of 500 words or less 
the rates should not go under $1 a week and 
normally not over $7. If you mail 501 
newspapers and: your column is any good, 
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and your letter intelligent, as well as neat 
and professional looking, you should be able 
to sell 10 papers on that one mailing. It 
takes about 15 papers taking a daily col- 
umn, and 18 papers taking a weekly column, 
to show any kind of real profit for your 
work. 


T is not difficult to build a good column 

selling at a low price to 50 papers, in 
three year’s time. And that means an in- 
come of approximately $75 a day for a daily 
column or $175 a week for a weekly column. 
Many syndicates offer the editor choice of 
either a weekly or a daily column. The 
weekly column runs longer than the daily 
column and does not carry such timely copy. 

Daily copy should be at the newspaper’s 
office no less than four days in advance of 
publications; and weekly columns should be 
at the publisher’s office two weeks in ad- 
vance. 

The sample of your column that you send 
to editors should be mimeographed or multi- 
graphed on cheap plain white paper, size 
8x11 and double spaced. Mimeographing 
looks almost as good and costs about 35 per 


cent less. I would not advise buying a dup- 
licating machine until your column shows 
life in the way of sales. I would also not 
advise starting to self syndicate a column of 
your own from scratch, without studying 
“Editor and Publisher,” as I have suggested, 
or without using printed stationery and per- 
sonally typed letters. You are competing 
with some high toned outfits and you can’t 
do it and look like a tramp. Here is an 
itemized list of your expenses: 


Stamps for mailing 500 letters to 500 
newspapers 
Multigraphing ... ore 
Editor and Publisher's “Newspaper Mar- 
ket Guide’..... a? 
Editor and Publisher's “Syndicate Section” 30 
Printing, waned and Stock (good 
bond) SLAP SS 
Printing—500 return “envelopes. rive 
500 heavy envelopes for mailing out all 
material ..... ee 
Critical opinion of your column—up 0... . 
Miscellaneous and extra supplies 


. .$ 30.00 
18.00 


4.00 
3.00 


2.00 
10.00 
10.00 


$ 79.30 


You will notice that my expense sheet 
calls for mailing 500 letters, while previously 
(Continued on page 53) 





‘,..» AND THEY REJECTED MY STORY!” 


How often have you indignantly voiced that protest after reading some professional’s 
story in the magazine which rejected one of your manuscripts? 


Being human, editors do occasionally differ in their opinions of a story’s merit. 


But 


nine times out of ten, if impartially analyzed by a competent critic, your story in 
which you so sincerely believe, would show up a half dozen writing faults. Though 
each relatively small, when summed up by the editor, they caused your rejection. 


To turn such rejections into sales checks is my job. I not only point out to you 
each error in your manuscript, but also show you why it is wrong and exactly how 
to correct it. I mark your manuscript paragraph-by-paragraph, thus showing you in 
complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where your work is 
amateurish. I analyze your plots, your treatment, characterization, dialogue and 
construction. Finally, it being my business to know the individual preferences of 
the various editors, I offer your story to the right markets. 

The fee for this service on individual manuscripts is 75c per thousand words, minimum of $1.00 


on short shorts. Novelettes: 10-12,500 words, $8.75 ; 12,500-15,000, $10.00 ; 15-20,000, $12.00; 
20-25,000, $15.00. 
Send me one of your stories today—a new one, or a rejected manuscript in which you still have 
confidence. I’ll give you the same conscientious, sympathetic help through which I have helped 
so many discouraged beginners to success. And rll gladly answer any questions you may want to 
ask after receiving my analytical report on your scripts, for I’m here to really help you. 

New edition of my booklet TELLING AND SELLING 

YOUR STORIES and bulletin on editorial needs, FREE. 


521 FIFTH AVENUE WARD THOMAS v‘ew york, n. ¥. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














Writer’s DIGcEstT 


* 
i 
With LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
Announces its 5th 


— SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 
$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


NCE again WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete on an 
QO equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script you enter 
in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. 
Read the rules, and enter your story, or stories, in this big, rich contest. 
In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, 
submit the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty 
Magazine. Mr. Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and 
publication in Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes 
direct and in full to the respective authors. 
You have a fair and open opportunity of winning one of the 200 prizes offered by 
WRITER’S DIGEST. And, Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from Writer's 
Digest contest winners. 


Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because past Digest contests have un- 
covered real talent, and editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
As usual, the contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You 

compete with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and 

your chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under 

the length limit, 1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff.— 
A. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE Edited by Dr. John Huston Finley, | 56th Prize to 60th Prize 


tains the best works of 442 authors One cent a word for each and every 
250. Oin Cash from Homer to Booth Tarkington. A word of the winning story. 
ivall el Geded wish cack See Tks’ Set com 
uivalent, roximately 4 cluded with e . is Set con- H 
Bees wong, Npmawwae What | fang the choi opd owt maga | ee enee at ana's Geren 
kno rates. cent evemments i wor e pac e at ‘asa 
- won S literature. A bonanza for any writer. Bon a> 500 Sam ane ll oo 


This is a typewriter paper with a 
2nd PRIZE . . hich é 
26th Prize to 29th Prize a me a ioe 


$100.00 Cash Two cents @ werd fer each and every mar—especially useful to authors. 
ne ee 71st Prize to 80th Prize 
3rd PRIZE 30th Prize to 50th Prize Your choice of any fine dictionary 


$50 00 - yy Pn elt nce LUS ne and 
On of “P master- the ncise or a nation- 
Cash book bt lots. ete to bb — pan advertised fountain pen of good 
e . mended and endorsed by editors and quality. 
4th Prize to 15th Prize writers throughout the world as a ’ 
One brand new Underwood Portable ~~ Fe SEY’ end- | 81st Prize to 100th Prize 
gg 5 eumipped wt y te oo | Written illiam Wallace k, A complete ever-ready set of writer’s 
om n yo board. Sells for $s4°s0, who turned out a novelette a week — Contains 250 sheets good 
Yr apion Mitt touch deuralde ¢ for Street and Smith for years. This _ paper; 250 ‘“‘second 
4, 4 the free lance ~alhen man- egg A 5 Cree — ee work sheets” al our carbon ery 10 
? luce and is a wor enius. ts 
tetaosl ty by the typewriter leader of Sells for $25.00. The cash equivalent i one envelopes, Fae gg a yee 
+ oy of So Siar ve have ed folded twice ; a re ee ee ae 
- ased rom e U. S. uncancelled stamps e latt 
16th Prize to 25th Prize DIGEST. with our very epecial ‘Best Wishes). 
One com ete new 25 volume set of 


VERSITY LIBRARY.” Prize 55 H H 
ver. Seer 51st to 55th Prize 100th Prize to 200th Prize 
rich red leather grained art craft. One new set of the Concise En A certificate of Merit recording the 
The average volume contains 320 edia—4 volumes—published 4 lace you won in the Contest plus 
pages. Over 8,000 pages in all. Bieday Doran. 0 sheets of good bond paper. 


— your best short-short stories in the big annual $2.500 prize 
test. As in past years, a member of the editorial staff of LIBERTY 
MAGAZINE will come to our office to help select the best scripts. The 
winning authors are then awarded $2, in prizes, and the winnin; 
manuscripts go straight to Fulton Oursier, editor-in-chief of LIBER 
Mr. Oursler will buy any of the winning scripts that appeal to him at a 
rice 00 each. This money belongs to the author in full, and 
goes Sirect to him. The contest is open now, and closes March 25, 1939. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. AM short stories must be original, and no more than 4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
1,500 words in_ length. Stories may be me clusive property of the individual writers, The names 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, d of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
envelope for return. All scripts will be returned within 30 days after the 

completion of the contest. This contest will not be 
Entrants must enclose with their story a subseri extended. 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DI rer 
magazine. 5. Contest closes Midnight, March 25th, 1939. Two 

. A_ six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 

subscriber to ages Mee — story in this contest. A two and each script will be read by each of the two 

dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to judges. 

enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 5 

stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest is open now. Send stories at once. 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 

















The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
bd oo 12th Street,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest careers ort, stare contest. 
(Check which ee ee | is my one year $2. 00 subscription. 
Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith (. (I am sending it under separate cover (J). 


Name....... Seebeccccnscoesescoves otal tana nee ats oe SEd bees TS CLAUDE RSE DEO EERO EN ALES REE 


Please check one ef these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it [; 
I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription [) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A, BRADFIELD 


HE magazine world is stirring with ac- 

tivity. But it is the activity of a variety 

show. Every publisher is discarding old 
acts and trying out new ones which may 
arouse more approval and profits. 

The newest appeal to the audience is an 
old act, until recently almost dormant. The 
fantasy story. The weird, fictional, refurbish- 
ing of scientific facts and imaginative mad- 
ness. 

Street & Smith bring to this field an in- 
tensely interesting new monthly, titled Un- 
known. John W. Campbell, Jr., is editor. 
He has been working over the idea for a long 
time, trying out story types in his other 
magazine, Astounding Science-Fiction, in 
order to get the feel of what his readers like. 
As a consequence, the first issue of Unknown 
is a good example throughout of what the 
magazine is to be. Study this issue carefully. 
Stories to be recommended especially are 
the novel, “Sinister Barriers,’ “Trouble With 
Water,” and “Where Angels Fear.” Only a 
careful reading will make clear the scope of 
this magazine. However, here are some in- 
teresting pointers, as the editor explained 
them to me. 

This is a magazine of pure imaginative 
fantasy. There is only one rule of formula: 
Stories must be pure entertainment. A writer 
may tell his story any way he pleases, pro- 
vided he gets a good story. It is a new field. 
There are no regular writers. So you have a 
clean sweep ahead—if you like to write with 
free imagination. The editor is anxious to 
work with anyone who shows ability in the 
imaginative direction. The basic idea of the 
magazine is that an intelligent reader will 
accept whatever premise you take as a start- 
ing point. Tell him that some sort of magic 
works ; he will follow you along readily. But 
don’t argue about that premise. Argument 
makes him question your scientific knowl- 
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edge, instead of letting him relax and be 
entertained. 

Any length of story, short of 60,000 words, 
may find a place in Unknown. There is no 
set length for the novels, though the first 
issues present long ones. And there are 162 
pages to fill—mostly with solid text. Payment 
is on acceptance. Rates are based on a one- 
cent minimum. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Hillman Periodicals have followed up their 
first successful Crime Detective with another 
called Crime Confessions. There’s nothing 
new about the type of story in their second 
publication. The fact-detective magazines 
have all been using some of these first-person 
accounts, by-lined by someone actively con- 
cerned in the crime itself. But this is the 
first magazine to concentrate entirely on the 
by-lined confession. All the crimes must be 
of current interest, as nearly as possible news- 
paper headliners of the day. All must be told 
in first person, though the familiar “ghosted” 
writing is the familiar solution. If possible, 
get the use of the name of one of the prin- 
cipals. As inducement, there is an extra 
check for the person who grants the by-line. 

“Stories should, if possible, have a sex 
angle. They should be dramatically written, 
but should not be too feminine or maudlin. 
They must not glorify crime. They should be 
handled from a human interest and person- 
alized point of view. Manuscripts may be 
anywhere from 2,000 to 6,000 words. We 
are also interested in three or four part serials 
of about 4,000 to 5,000 words each part. 
Authors should submit queries before going 
ahead, and should include information about 
pictures available. Foreign cases are not 
wanted, unless the manuscript is very un- 
usual. Rates will be approximately a cent and 
a half to two cents, on acceptance, plus $2.50 
to $3.00 extra for each picture used.” 

Crime Confessions is to appear monthly 
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after the first issue. Lionel White, editor. 
Address: 11 East 44th Street. 

Crime Detective is now a monthly, and in 
need of more material, especially cases which 
happened outside of New York. These should 
all be as fresh and new as possible—within 
the last few months. Also: 11 East 44th 
Street. 

Red Circle Magazines have added a new 
title: Uncanny Tales. This belongs to the 
“horror” group, and insists on a very strong 
sexy note in all stories. While some other 
publishers are toning down the sex notes, 
Robert Erisman tells me that the magazines 
he edits are intensifying this element. The 
new magazine is a bi-monthly. It will use 
any length up to novelettes of around 12,000 
to 15,000 words. Payment is a half a cent on 
acceptance ; perhaps more. Address: R.K.O. 
Building. 

Popular Romances, added to the “Thrill- 
ing” list, is a new title for the former T hrill- 
ing Confessions. The magazine is to appear 
quarterly, and practically all material has 
been arranged for. Not an open market. Use 
your postage and paper for stories going to 
other members of this large group. Address: 
22 West 48th Street. 

Robert Herzberg is editing two new pho- 
tography magazines for Fawcett. Details ap- 
peared in the Forum columns last month. 
There’s a good market there for good pictures 
with text—never pictures alone. “Kinks” is a 
specially good department. Each contribu- 
tion is composed of one photo and about 200 
words descriptive text. And it is better to 
have good photographs, for amateur photog- 
raphers are the readers. A flat price is paid, 
amounting to about two cents, on acceptance. 
These titles are Good Photography and Pho- 
tography Handbook, each one now on a 
semi-annual basis. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

The Double-Action Group has added two 
new titles to its long but varying list. One is 
Science Fiction, using the type of material 
clearly indicated in the name. Lengths are 
between 5,000 and 25,000 words. But stories, 
the editor tells me, are “mostly in order.” 

The other is Detective and Murder Mys- 
teries, a title formerly one of those put out 
by the Shade Publishing Company in Phila- 
delphia. This will use stories between 5,000 
and 20,000 words. 


Adventure Novels and Short Stories is a 
new title for the pulp formerly known as 
Adventure Yarns. Cliff Campbell is the name 
now used by the editor of the Double-Action 
Group ; other aliases are to be off-the-record 
apparently. This group includes the publish- 
ing corporations known as Blue Ribbon. 
Northwest, Winford, and Chesterfield. Ad- 
dress: 60 Hudson Street. 


The Three Americas is a new smooth- 
paper monthly to boost good feeling among 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. The 
open market is small. However, it looks in- 
teresting for anyone doing travel articles of 
the unusual type, either factual or interpreta- 
tive. Sketches of life and people in 1,000 to 
3,000 words. Avoid satire and anything con- 
troversial. Rates average one cent on publi- 
cation. If pictures are especially interesting. 
they help. But the editor can supply most 
illustrations. Virginia Creed, editor. Address: 
381 Fourth Avenue. 


Miniature Railroading is a new publication 
devoted to the interests of a popular fad with 
many enthusiastic followers. This is a 
monthly, put out by Penn Publications, 110 
West 42nd Street. Harold V. Loose is the 
editor; Louis H. Hertz, managing editor. 


WO new pocket-size publications have 

been brought out recently by Astro Dis- 
tributors. One is Occult Guide, made up of 
articles on astrology, graphology, palmistry, 
and any one of the many popular methods 
of reading character or the future. The writ- 
ing should be clear and simple, so that it can 
be understood by anybody. About 1,500 
words is a good average length. Payment is 
on publication, reported to be from a half 
cent up to one cent per word. Oliver T. 
Johnson is the editor. The magazine is a bi- 
monthly. 

The same lengths and rates apply to the 
other new publication, titled For Married 
People Only. Dr. L. Pellman is editor of this 
bi-monthly. Articles deal with the economic, 
social, and sexual problems of married life. 
and attempt to show how they may be ad- 
justed satisfactorily for happiness. Writers 
are preferred who have authority in the field, 
such as doctors and social workers. A simple 
presentation is desired. Clarity may even be 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Training and Criticism in 
Verse, Short Stories and Novels 


Author of 
“How To Revise Your Own Poems’’ 
“How To Revise Your Own Stories’’ 


Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, Sat, Review, C. S. 
Monitor, O'Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer, 
Writer's Digest, and others of National importance-—=; 
1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles TUcker 5520 California 


WRITERS’ ENVELOPES 


Highest Quality 28-Lb. Kraft 
9x12 and 9!/ox12!/2, Fifty either size or assorted 90c 
6x 9 and 6!/2x 9/2, Fifty either size or assorted 65¢ 
(Add 10% EAST of the Rockies) 
Send for price list of other supplies. 


WYMAN PUBLISHING CO., Santa Ana, Calif. 





WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 


20 W. Washington Oklah City, Oklah 








BECOME A GAG WRITER! 


Student + B. Goldis Wins —e ist Prize 
in Esquire Gag-Line Contest! 

We teach you how. We SELL your goon We pay the 

highest rates. Fovrth Successful Year. Ail my drawings 

in the magazines are subscribers ideas. Send stamp 

today for the Green Book. Free information on how 

too can share in this fascinating money making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE VERB-FINDER 


Put the POWER THAT GETS peal ll into everything you 
write without tedious drills or ‘‘exerci You can quickly 
learn to apply a gg ie secret which wit erentne new power 
into everything Abe rite—and make it instantly more expres- 
sive, seepende-ans ing “and colorful. 

te invig aoe and en peeve writing ite vores, 


skilfully ehosen. VERS-FIND is a aber | of 10 — 
werful verbs arranged accordin 9 a sta 

jing, new meth sy 

of the dictionary. Send for circular. 


od far more simple than that 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 6, i iy Pa. 





RES TYPERIE 


1500 words typed free to each client if accompanied by 
1500 or more paid at 30c per thousand. Free carbon, 
first and last page. Corrections in spelling and_punctua- 
tion when requested. Poetry 'c per line. Five years 
experience. Best recommendations from authors. Mailed 
flat. Please enclose return postage. 

Lombard, Ill. 














t1sing 


at Home 


sing. quickly dur Also 
earn whi No experience nece: New. 
Ret E cles Send : at on ce ooklet—"" “win many imetiog in 
PAGE-DAVIS "SCHOOL, OF ‘ADVE 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. ERTISING 


ile’ you learn. 
else, like yt 
and 


3053, Chicago, Illinois, U. S$. A. 


achieved by giving points or rules in num- 
bered sequence. Avoid any suggestion of 
smart writing. Address for both these maga- 
zines: 67 West 44th Street, Room 1706. 


Lex Publications have three new maga. 
zines: Modern Girl Book, The fitterbug, and 
Camera Classic (the latter all pictures). 


Modern Girl Book is a bi-monthly, and 
uses more fiction than some of this group. 
Stories up to about 3,000 top. They concern 
“sophisticated love” mostly for men readers ; 
can’t be “too hot” on account of the censors. 
Payment is reported by the editor, M. R. 
Reese, to be on publication about one cent a 
word. The jitterbug uses much the same 
lengths, in tales all about the fascinating new 
creatures called jitterbugs. And there’s also 
a demand for cartoons with gags, at the rate 
of about $10 each. It must be added, how- 
ever, that intentions are better here than 
ability to carry out promises. Its predecessors. 
Ultem Publications and Resolute Publica- 
tions, were forced out of business, it is re- 
ported, apparently for lack of capital to carry 
on. And only time will tell if Lex Publica- 
tions can do better. The same editorial and 
business staffs continue to carry on under the 
new incorporation. Address: 381 4th Ave. 


HE recent suspension of Pictorial Review 

has made an empty spot in the field of 
women’s magazines. It looks as if Mr. Hearst 
was not satisfied with using the axe on his art 
collections and newspapers. Will it fall on 
more of his nine remaining magazines? Most 
of them are highly specialized or business 
publications. The only two which have been, 
and are, big literary markets are Good House- 
keeping and Cosmopolitan Magazine. These 
are both housed at 959 Eighth Avenue. 


Good Housekeeping seldom looks outside 
its own ranks for articles. But is one of the 
top-flight markets for modern fiction slanted 
toward the woman reader. Stories of young 
love and of young married life are the fa- 
vorites—stories which entertain and at the 
same time further the spirit of the ideal 
American home and family. Glamour and 
background, liveliness in conversation, hu- 
man appeal of the characters—all these help 
to put a story across in this market. Short 
stories run up to 5,000 words, with serials 
usually written on order by “big name” peo- 
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ple. The magazine uses considerable poetry 
but is apt to be overstocked in this respect. 
William F. Bigelow, editor. 

Cosmopolitan editors prefer to use the ad- 
jective “outstanding” in describing their 
needs. The market is a difficult one to make. 
as competition is tremendous. But a really 
talented newcomer, with a slick-paper style 
of distinction, will receive a responsive wel- 
come. Study the magazine for style prefer- 
ences. And refer to the following list, sup- 
plied by the editors, for length requirements : 
Short stories, 5,000-7,000; short-shorts, 1,000- 
2,000; novelettes, 10,000-20,000; serials. 
50,000-60,000 ; book-length novels, 50,000- 
60,000. Articles of cosmopolitan interest. 
2,000-4,000 ; long (book-length) non-fiction 
features and serials. First-class rates, paid on 
acceptance. Editor, Harry Payne Burton. 


QCRIBNER'S Magazine offers more 

opportunity in its “Life in the United 
States” and short novel contests, than it does 
as a general market for writers. At present. 
fiction in each issue is limited to the lone 
novel. And the current contest, closing May 


first, will take care of that need for the bal- 
ance of the year. If you have a feature 
article in mind, the editors suggest that your 
best move would be to make a two or three 
page brief and submit it for editorial discus- 
sion before doing the final writing. The only 
really open part of the magazine is the “Life 
in the United States” department. Several 
manuscripts are used in each issue, so that 
the contest material does not close this mar- 
ket by any means. Lengths run anywhere 
from 500 to 4,000 words, with 2,500 or 3,000 
best. A flat rate is paid on acceptance, usu- 
ally about $100. Harlan Logan edits. Ad- 
dress : 570 Lexington Avenue. 

A wide-open market for articles, cartoons. 
and fillers will be found in the growingly 
popular little monthly, For Men. Anything 
with male interest has a place here ; it doesn’t 
have to concern women, says the editor, Fred 
Feldkamp. He wants more of a national 
flavor—even international. Too much of the 
material he gets favors the New York back- 
ground. There is no straight fiction. How- 
ever, twenty articles a month means a good 
market, even if the “big name” people are 








DREAMING 


meet editorial requirements. 


Of checks rolling in? It’s fun! But cam you cash those checks?? 


If you're “arty” and turn out those “perfect little gems’ — DON’T 
come to me. 


I'm a selling agent. I judge material solely according to its SALABILITY. 


I am a highly trained critic with editorial experience. 


I can help you 


I have a personal sales service right in the heart of New York. Eileen 
Mooney, under my direction, places your manuscripts with editors. 
I represent you on this coast. 

I sell CONSISTENTLY, therefore, I can offer you my service at this low fee. 
My reading fee for criticism and analysis is $1 for EACH manuscript 
up to 8,000 words; $2 from 8,000 to 20,000; $5 from 20,000 to 50,000 and 
$10 above 50,000 words. This fee is deducted from my 10% commission 
on sales. Fee and stamped, self-addressed envelope MUST accompany 
all manuscripts. 


I WELCOME NEW WRITERS! 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Get your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! My Students 
have already won ONE THIRD OF A MILLION DOL- 
LARS in PRIZES for letters, statements, slogans, names, 
limericks, picture titles, ads, etc. 


FREE HELP! Write for a gift copy of my 

® newest “CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”—chock-full of Contest News, Winning Tips and 
Winning Entries. It will help you win! 


Use the COUPON below or a penny postal. Write 
NOW! The supply is limited. 





D 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
1015 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Please send me my FREE copy of your ‘‘CON- 
TEST BULLETIN”. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neatly and accurately on bond paper with one carbon; extra 
first and last sheets free. Mailed flat. Corrections in spell- 
ing and punctuation if requested. All manuscripts proof 
read. 35c per 1000 words. To new clients, first 1000 
words free. 


MAE M. SLAUGHTER 


237 So. 6th St., Reading, Penna. 








Playwrights and Radio Writers 


Radio scripts read, corrected. Fee One Dollar. Plays, 
read and corrections ——— Dollar per act. 
Send fee with scripts and return stamped envelope. 


GEOFFREY WHALEN 


1414 City Hall Sq. Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 




















SAME DAY SERVICE! OF sik’ pay ‘neceiveot 
ON THE DAY RECEIVED! 

KRAFT ENVELOPES—25 9x12; 25 A aie ge jo 6x9 

25 612x912—65c. RU BEER STAMPS, 75 & a] 

ENV. (50 6x9; SO 61/2x91/2) only $1. 60. owAR N 

500 sheets—Heavy, 1.55; Light, $1.19. CORRASAGLE 

BOND—100 Sheet Packet, 69c. 








FREE: Hints for Writers | FREE: Hudson Mss. Cards 


Add 10% West of Mississippl with every order 
HUDSON RIVER PRESS, 20 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















THE SHIVER IS NUTS 


What you ask is the shiver. Right. The shiver is that four- 
Paged mimeographed weekly magapaper thats pioneering a 
new style in the humor field. Not a jokebook the shiver is 
written by the worlds greatest humorist so unorthodoxically 
that subscriptions $1.00 per year 50c for six months, Men- 
tion Writers Digest to get special four week subscription 
for 10c. Address The Weakly Shiver, T. Norman Temple, 
editor, 1339 South Kildare Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Expression, Berkeley, La Paloma 
Three Good Poetry Magazines 
Stardust and Dreams: Yearly Poetry Anthology 


Send for circulars regarding these four fine mediums for 
high grade poetry. et our prices on book publishing. 


GAYREN PRESS 


221 W. Broadway, Paterson, Ww. 4. 











invading the contents page. There’s a need 
for gags and gag-line cartoons—at $5 and 
$25 respectively, The minimum for articles 
is $50; generally more, on acceptance. Best 
length is 2,000 words, though you can run a 
little under or over. Those Man-to-Man 
items bring $5 each. It’s all in the idea! So 
the unknown writer has as good a chance as 
the next guy. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Mechanix Illustrated, also a Fawcett 
monthly, has enough features on hand to last 
four months or more. But there’s a big mar- 
ket for the short stuff—one picture with 
about 100 words of description. Pictures 
must tell a story, to catch the reader’s eye at 
once. New inventions, household gadgets and 
accessories, unusual machines, automobile 
and airplane devices, etc., all are good. A 
study of the magazine will show you what a 
variety of fields are covered. Payment i: 
from $3 to $5 apiece. Robert Herzburg is 
editor. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Ernest V. Heyn is now executive editor of 
the two Macfadden fan magazines, Photo- 
play and Movie Mirror. Address: 122 East 
42nd Street. 

A newcomer to the Macfadden ranks is 
George Scullin, former editor of Fawcett’s 
True. He will be assistant editor on True De- 
tective Mysteries and The Master Detective 
magazines edited by John Shuttleworth. 
These two monthlies continue on an even 
keel, making almost no change in policy from 
year to year. The only difference to be seen 
lately is a slight toning down of the sex and 
gruesome elements, in deference to the re- 
quirements of the Canadian distributors. 
This is done through the avoidance of ghastly 
descriptions, through the avoidance of sug- 
gestive terms and swear words, and even of 
too much exaggerated punctuation. “When- 
ever practical,” the editor suggests, “without 
seeming to preach, point a moral in the story 
by a word or phrase dropped here and there.” 
Address : 122 East 42nd Street. 

Night Life, put out by the Jones Publish- 
ing Corp., 49 West 45th Street, has skipped 
an issue or two. It continues distribution 
with the March number, however. This con- 
centrates mostly on the night life of New 
York City. 

Leo Margulies, editorial director of the 
“Thrilling” group, stresses two special needs 
for material. The first is for stories of all 
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lengths up to 20,000 words for Strange 
Stories. This bi-monthly uses tales of the 
weird, supernatural, and uncanny. Plenty of 
ghost stories, too. Payment is on acceptance, 
in the half-cent group. 

The second special need is for writers who 
do lead novels for the magazines built around 
serialized characters. These run about 45,000 
words in length. Any writer wanting to sub- 
mit manuscripts should have had some ex- 
perience in doing long stuff. Write to the 
editor for a sheet of detailed instructions ; 
this is important in order to build stories 
around a set character. There are seven 
magazines using these novels: Phantom De- 
tective, G-Men, and Texas Rangers, which 
belong to the one-cent group; Black Book 
Detective, Range Riders, Masked Rider 
Western, and West, which are on the half- 
cent-a-word basis. Novels intended for book 
publication may be submitted here, too, sub- 
ject to cutting. Address: 22 West 48th Street. 

Two titles have been deleted from the Red 
Circle list: Star Detective and Adventure 
Trails. For the remaining big line-up, Editor 
Erisman emphasizes the following needs: 


Detective shorts, lots of them. Shorts of 3,500 
words on both detective and Western books ; 
one cent to new writers, one and one-half to 
regulars ; half-cent on other lengths in these 
fields. Science stories needed—and better 
rates, up to a cent and a half, paid on ac- 
ceptance. Address R. K. O. Building. 

At Street & Smith, Muriel Babcock is now 
editor of Picture Play Magazine. 

At Ace Magazines, 67 West 44th Street, 
Sure-Fire Western has been dropped. The 
new air magazine, Sky Aces, is a quarterly. 

The D. M. Publishing Company seems to 
be definitely out of business. These people 
used Dover, Delaware, as a mailing address 
for their group of sex magazines: Gay 
Parisienne, La Paree Stories, Pep Stories, 
Spicy Stories, Gay Broadway, Tattle Tales, 
and Bedtime Stories. 

Culture Publications is now reported to 
have changed owners, and to have severed, 
some time ago, all connection with Frank 
Armer’s group of magazines in New York 
City. The mailing address at 900 Market 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware, apparently 
continues for Spicy Detective Stories, Spicy 





OPPORTUNITY 


porn 


noche TWICEI 


Here are TWO Outstanding Opportunities for Writers: 
1. A REPORT ON ONE OF YOUR MANUSCRIPTS — FREE. 


2. AN OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A FELLOWSHIP AWARD. 


Send us a manuscript of 5,000 words or less. It 
will receive a careful reading and analysis. If it 
is salable we will report to you in detail. If it is 
not salable we will tell you why, and may be 
able to suggest changes that will make it salable. 


This is our method of getting in touch with 
promising writers, eligible for a Fellowship 
Award in our new, individualized and unique 
personal—collaboration service. 

We don’t accept money from those with no chance to 
succeed. Nor do we expect writers of ability to pay the 
full cost of their training. We back those we believe in 
with our own time and money—and take our profit in 
commissions after the stories sell. 

Send a manuscript and receive full details of this out- 
standing new service. There is NO CHARGE, NO 
OBLIGATION. - 

IMPORTANT: Don’t delay! This offer will be with- 
drawn shortly. With your manuscript, send us any de- 
tails about yourself and your writing that might help us 
in making the awards. 


COMFOR 


Writer's Service 
107 N. 8th, St. Louis, Mo. 


* 


= c| 


FEATURES OF OUR SERVICE: Our personal—col- 
laboration service puts you to work, step by step, under 
the careful guidance of a professional author and critic 
whose own copy has sold to over twenty different maga- 
zines. You receive a series of tests to kelp find your best 
markets; detailed advice on how to apply yourself to 
writing in a professional manner; analyses of published 
stories to show how they were conceived and written; 
detailed instructions on how to find plot ideas and de- 
velop them into stories; special analyses of the markets 
for which you decide to write; assistance in finding plots 
and advice on how to build them into stories; detailed 
instructions for revisions with help in rewriting when 
necessary; special assignments to help overcome writing 
weaknesses; a money-back guarantee. There is no time 
limit; we work with you until you have completed a 
story which we are willing to submit to the editors. For 
full details, a chance to get a fellowship, and a free 
report, send a manuscript at once. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


Good for free report on any one manuscript under 5,000 
words, and an opportunity to win a Fellowship Award. 
Return postage must accompany manuscript if you want 
it returned. If you haven’t a script on hand, send a 
post card for details. DM 
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“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Adventure Stories, Spicy Mystery Stories, 
and Spicy Western Stories. 

Fact Magazines, Inc., at 480 Lexington 
Avenue, is owned by Harold Hersey. There 
are two magazines, Fact Detective and Fact 
Spy, both edited by Miss G. Grey. Confusion 
is unavoidable, as this company is in the same 
suite of offices with Frank Armer’s Trojan 
Publications and Arrow Publications. Ad- 
dresses also given are 125 East 46th Street 
and 114 East 47th Street. 

Fiction House, 461 Eighth Avenue, has 
added a new title: Two Complete Detective 
Books. The magazine offers exactly what the 
title says—two detective stories already hav- 
ing book publication arranged for. No mar- 
ket for other material. But contrary to some 
reports, Fiction House does have an open 
market for certain types of material. It is 
always open to good Western stuff. There is 
a lively sports story market for any length be- 
tween 3,000 and 15,000 words. The com- 
pany has various specialized sports maga- 
zines, following the headliner seasons. Also, 
there is a need for detective stories in lengths 
from 3,000 to 20,000 words. The company 
pays one cent a word, promptly on accept- 
ance. Malcolm Reise is managing editor. 

Several titles have been dropped recently 
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yped free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 

conr Sapleate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
ling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Lg 4 conte 

r one = ~~ words; verse, %c per line. Book oaths > 
Sc per thousand words. HE KIND OF Ww RK 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 


Meniand Women 


by the Double-Action group: Adventure PI 
Novels, Five Star Western Novelets, Western 
Love Story, and Cowboy Romances. The 
market seems slow there, and reports are ap- 
parently not so fast as the editor assures My o 
writers. Payment is mostly on publication. structi 
However, sports stories are greatly in de- synop: 
mand, and Editor Campbell promises pay- The 
ment on acceptance for these. thread 
Another change in this group: Famous sure I 
Western, heretofore a bi-monthly like all the prune 
rest of the group, has been made a monthly. surger 
The Double-Action magazines mentioned must 
above are at 60 Hudson Street. chapte 
West Peterson has raised the promised So, 
rates on his new magazine, Strange Ro- my te 
mances. For good first-person material he above 
will pay two cents a word, plus $3 for each posing 
picture used, plus $25 for the person who 
gives the by-line. The magazine is about -— 
half-and-half first and third person material. bank w 
The regular rate for third-person stories is a Lizard, 
cent and a half per word. This is a Dell aut 
magazine, payimg promptly on acceptance. 
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By making use of certain Knowledge possessed 
by the Sages of Antiquity, lost to the world for 
3,000 years, but preserved by the Rosicrucians. 
It enables one to develop latent POWERS 
never before suspected, and to unlock the 
Treasure Chest of his or her own Personality, 
Send for a free copy of The Sealed /@ 

Book. Address: Scribe W.C.K. 2yO% 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
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Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

Inside Detective, edited by W. A. Swan- 
burg, has also raised the ante to a two-cent 
minimum with a lot of “up” for unusually 
good material. Stories should not run over 
6,000 words. And be sure you have good pic- 
tures available. These are paid for extra, of 
course—$3 each, on the average. Also, there 
is a place for short features of 1,000 to 2,000 
words, dealing with crimes embodying hu- 
morous elements. Editors find the sensational 
stuff has been running too strongly to the 
gruesome side and discouraging the weaker 
readers, evidently! An occasional laugh will 
be welcome hereafter. Better query the 
editor first regarding the crime, to avoid 
duplication. He prefers fairly recent ones, 
not more than five years back at most. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue. 

There’s a two-cent minimum on Front 
Page Detective, also. Hugh Layne edits this 
for Dell. Play up strong human interest ele- 
ments for this magazine. Try to get away 
from the old cops-and-robbers stuff. If you 
can, get the by-line of the detective who 
worked on the case. And please, study the 
magazine carefully. The price has been cut 
to 10 cents recently. Lengths not over 5,000 
words. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 





Plotting the Western 
Story 


(Continued from page 30) 
My own personal technique involves the con- 
struction of a very handy device—a brief 
synopsis outlined by chapters. 

The reason for this is to keep the plot 
thread in view at all times, also to make 
sure I don’t over-write a scene and have to 
prune it later, the latter being agonizing 
surgery. From long habit I know that I 
must allow five 300-word pages to a 
chapter. 

So, on a single sheet of paper, I type out 
my telegraphic synopsis thusly and hang it 
above my desk as a guide when I start com- 
posing: 

TOMBSTONE CALABOOSE 


I—Hero Tommy Rockford is in a border town 
bank when it is held up by notorious killer, Border 
Lizard, and two masked pards. He gives chase, to 
avenge cashier's murder and recover loot. 

II—Rovkford overtakes trio at desert oasis but 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 








FEES 
These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 


Up to 1000 words 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words..... 

4000 to 5000 words.. 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wrirer’s DicEest 


INSIDE FACTS FOR 


ONGWRITER 


Write today for free booklets “How To 
Write Songs” and “Giving Your Songs 
The Right Start,” by Broadway's fore- 
most composer. No obligation. 


Songwriters Institute 


Dept. 407, 1234 Broadway, New York City 


SONG WRITERS 


For True Facts Concerning 
Music Business — Write Me At Once 
Worked many years in the omces of the largest music pub- 
lishers in the nation. Have helped many writers; will heip 
you. Send manuscript for ea gritical, comment. Ask for free 
copy of ‘Booklet to Writers.’’ Addre: 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


Dept. B93, Rock Haven, Kentucky 


— 1939 EDITION — 


SONGWRITERS' MANUAL 


now ready 
Full of helpful information for the aspiring song writer. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


STANDARD SONG SERVICE, De 
1412-13 Great Northern Bldg., 


t. 10 
hicago, Ill. 








Songs arranged—words and melodies written 
or revised by the arranger of ‘‘C’ 

Lane,” ‘Treasure Island,” ‘‘Carolina Moon’ 
and many other hits. Reasonable rates for 
finest professional service. Send for details. 


HAROLD POTTER 
1619 Broadway New York City 

















SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set to Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 


More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
Send your Poems for free exam- 


composer. 
accepted for publication. 
ination and criticism. 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Ph“"“FREE REVISION™ | 


Your Manuscripts will be Revised, Rewritten, Developed by 
Staff Revisionists free of charge if the script shows com- 
mercial possibilities. My Agency assumes all a costs, 
asks no advance fees for revising, deducts 30% of the Pro- 
ceeds only after the Manuscript is sold. Before spending 
money anywhere for help of any kind learn the Truth as 
see it about your writings. = are sogking Editorial 
contacts, send a Manuscript m. eading and a Big, Eight- 
Page Analytical Report. For Reading and Report, enclose 
$1 per script for each ten thousand words or fraction thereof 
yas return postage. Positively no other fees. My Tenth 
wet contacting buyers. Jest Coast’s active agent. 

What have you for Hollywood? Also short-short stories 
wanted by new Syndicate. No personal interviews. 





BOOKS WANTED 


New York Book Publishers ask for suitable Book Manu- 


wanted—Fiction, Non- m, ’ 
your Books now r Free Reading’ and Report. 

tively no fees of any kind except a commission of 

er cent of the royalties. Free reading applies only to 
; 7 Short stories must be accompanied by read- 
ing fees. 








MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. San Francisco, California 





isn’t sure they are men he wants. Bartender re. 
counts weird legend of a Wyoming prospector who 
wanted to take gold dust with him after death, 5 
stored it in his tombstone. 


IIlI—This story fascinates the three visitors, 
While they are listening, Rockford searches their 
room. Just as he discovers bank loot, Border Liz. 
ard surprises him, starts shooting. 


IV—Rockford is wounded. Lizard and men 
get away. Rockford recovers, has only one clue 
to follow up: Possibly Lizard will go to Wyoming 
cowtown to investigate story of tombstone gold 
cache. 


V—Rockford arrives in Wyoming town, finds 
Timbell’s tomb now part of jail wall. Leaving 
jailer’s home at night, accidentally leaves hat be 
hind. Soon after Border Lizard forces jailer to 
reveal location of tombstone; then kill him when 
he recognizes them as wanted men. 


VI—Wyoming sheriff, coming to visit jailer, 
finds him dead, discovers hat with initials “TR” 
in band. Rockford returns for hat, is arrested and 
jailed, charged with murder. 


VII—At midnight, Rockford sees mysterious 
trio of riders come to jail they suppose empty. 
With block and tackle they remove Timbell’s 
marble stone. Rockford crawls out hole thus 
made in jail wall, but is surprised by sheriff. 


VIII—Rockford overcomes sheriff, borrows his 
six-guns, kills Border Lizard and his men. Better 
leave one outlaw alive to corroborate Rockford 
and clear him with sheriff. Rockford finds gold 
in Timbell’s tombstone, thereby bearing out nov- 
elette’s theme of “you can’t take it with you.” 


There you have the working outline. | 
make a similar one for every story I write, 
be it a book-length serial or a short. The 
method works fine with me and I pass it on 
for what it may be worth to Writers Dr 
GEST’S aspiring Western authors. 


The published story, as you can read 
it in Wild West Weekly magazine for De 
cember 17, may seem a far cry indeed from 
a Frenchman’s muttered comment atop the 
Great Pyramid in Egypt. 


But it goes to prove that one can never 
tell what vagrant idea may give you the 
nucleus for a thrilling pulp fiction yam. 
Come to think of it, there may be some o¢- 
cult psychic connection between the big 
Egyptian tomb and the title of my story laid 
in Wyoming, U. S. A., “Tombstone Cala- 
boose.” Quien sabe? 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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Syndicate Your Own 
Column 


(Continued from page 41) 


I suggested that you select only 100 papers. 
After you mail your first 100 letters, you may 
wish to change the letter before sending out 
the balance of 400. Thus your first 100 is 
in the nature of a test. Less than 100 (which 
is 5% of all daily newspapers published) is 
not a fair or accurate test. 

Country papers do not come out daily or 
weekly; they are issued two or sometimes 
three times a week. Editor and Publisher’s 
“Year Book” makes special note of these. To 
such papers you offer your weekly or daily 
column as you think best. There are also 
5,400 country weeklies listed in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Year Book. 

There remains but one point to be cov- 
ered, copyright. First, you cannot copyright 
atitle. Is that clear to those up in the gal- 
ery? I repeat, you cannot copyright a title. 
You can, however, register a title with the 
Bureau of Patents at Washington, D. C. To 
do this you must go through a lot of hocus 
pocus and fill out a number of forms, as well 
as supply a drawing of your title on special 
paper drawn to a specific size. The cost of 
registration is $25. Until your column gets 
going, I don’t think it is worth the money. 
Common law, and priority of use in inter- 
state commerce lawfully protects you whether 
or not your title is registered. 

The title “WRITER’S DIGEST,” for in- 
stance, is not registered. Yet no one else 
could use it because we have established pri- 
ority of use beyond doubt, and have used it 
in 48 states in interstate commerce. 

Anyone, however, could register and own 
the title of WRITER’S DIGEST by simply 
sending $25 to the Patent Office and com- 
plying with the red tape. If that person 
tried to use the title, however, in any way 
whatsoever, it would only be a matter of 
days before he was jailed for theft, and his 
business stopped by injunction. 

Registration legally proves priority; but 
active interstate use does the same thing. I 
would advise that you do not register your 
title. 

Now, let’s move on to the copyright. You 
cannot copyright a manuscript unless you 





HORSE SENSE 
In Writing Feature Articles 


Do you desire the practical help of a published 
writer, or the impractical theories of a litera 
idealist? I am rofessor’’ of authorship, but 

DO WRITE "STUFF THAT SELLS, and I can ex- 
~“ to you in simple American language how 
oO it. 

If you prefer cash sales to “‘art,’’? and are will- 
ing to accept candid criticism, write for _m free 
circular, “The Profit in Feature Articles.” give 
a prompt service. 


CHARLES CARSON 
Suites 332-333, Van Nuys Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Telephones: MAdison 3413 or MAdison 4221 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


The Only Typing Service in New York City Operating 
Under This Name 
PAULINE RESNIKOFF, Director 
242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street New York 
Telephone: LExingten 2-4770 

In my twelve years’ experience, I typed muscripts for 
some of the most prominent aia iy the me hog as well as 
some of the most obscure. Length: From a few ges to man- 
uscripts as long as ‘‘Anthony Adverse’’. Misspelling corrected, 
and other corrections made, as required, 











SHORT STORIES WANTED! 


Editors and book ar requesting us te 
submit writers material for lenmodinte Sonstasretion, Our WN 
York Me ata is crashing current records in the market 
ing of scr 

if your ‘story is salable, we will market it at 10% commis- 
sion. If it is not, we will ‘tell you HOW to make it marketable b: 
offering you a detailed, comprehensive and constructive criti- 
cism- ee Bia an expert appraisal of your native ability as 
a fiction wri 

Rat - Bet ty e short- ore A to 2, 000 swerties $3.00 from 
3,000 5,000 ords. id 

ost’- anettiee of ‘rejected ie 
practical courses in ne gerne Fiction Writing and Public 
Speaking. Free circular on request, 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


705 Railway Exchange ‘Bldg... ee Montreal, Canada 














MUSIC TO YOUR POEM 


correctly prepared for sheet-music petation by the ar- 
ranger of the iano part, “WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN 
THE ROCKIES. FREE criticism and FREE MELODY to 
“_ poem. Send 3 poems from which to choose. Unexcel- 
song printing service. Sample 6c postage for handling 


sales LUTHER A. CLARK 


Clark Building, Dept. ""WD,"" Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZING offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. A sore that A speak for itself and one 


you can T PRECIATE. aan is believing. . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU N Ow! 


RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their ‘manuscripts which I 
have professionally Soomeout for publication. I revise, 
olish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 
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WriTeEr’s DIGEST 





Syndicate Writers 
Buy these 
official market lists 


The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate Section list- 
ing the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of 
data of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column. 
Covers also the list of current columns sold by each 
syndicate. Price 30c cents postpaid. 


The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing the name 
and address of every newspaper daily, as well as the 
names of its various editors. All data on all advertising 
agencies and a tremendous amount of general informa- 
tion a syndicate writer must have to sell his own work. 
$2.00 postpaid. 

The American Newspaper Year Book. Same as the above 
item, except that it deals only with small country news- 
papers that are issued weekly, twice a week, or fort- 
nightly. $5.00 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer's Digest 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














WRITER'S SUPPLY SERVICE 


SPECIAL! 500 sheets white ‘Special Bond’’ sulfite punched 

for MS $1.00; fthr. wt. sec. sheets 500 for $1-00; ribbons 

50c, 3 for $1.35; carbon 25 for 40c; kraft envel. 25 each 

9x12 and 9%x12%, 85c; onion skin 500 sheets $1.50. East of 

Miss. add 10% to prices, Fifteen years service to trade. 
ART HARMON 


8103 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Read MINICAM 
For all Camera Users. 


On sale at all newsstands. 
25¢c THE COPY. 


RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 7/00 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixon 


GATEWAY TO RADIO 
by Firth & Erskine 

RADIO WRITING 
by Max Wylie 

DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers 


RADIO DICTIONARY 
Leonard Lewis 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 








submit the printed copies of it, with $2 to 
the Registrar of Copyright at Washington, 
D. C., and fill out a printed form. You can. 
not copyright a script that is multigraphed 
or mimeographed, the only exceptions being 
plays. I don’t think the protection given 
you by governmental copyright is worth, in 
this case, the $2 plus the printing expense 
that it costs. When your column has been 
built up to a point that you can afford $2 
daily for the copyright, do it. Until then 
forget copyright and registration. Respon- 
sible people don’t steal literary material. 
They may do it in pictures and in the song 
business (in fact, they do), but in news. 
paper and magazine work, it’s not done. 
Don’t worry about copyright at all. No news- 
paper or magazine editor is going to steal 
your stuff. I have yet to hear of one such 
case and, as editor of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
I correspond with thousands of writers. 

The last point is the “head” or title for 
your column. You may either get an artist 
friend to draw a neat little one column, one 
inch deep, boxed head, illustrating your title, 
or you may simply write the words out and 
let the newspaper box it in type to suit 
themselves. 

The chances are that amateur art will 
hurt the first impression the editor will get 
from your column. Even the fact that your 
artist would draw the column in anything 
but India ink, would show a certain pro- 
fessional lack of knowledge on your part that 
would be harmful. 

It is best to do without an illustrated head 
and simply title your column with the words 
in question. Stay away from illustrating 
your head with asterisks, dashes, exclama- 
tion marks, etc. All you need to separate 
your column’s title from the beginning of 
the title is two inches of white space. 

You have all you need to get started syn- 
dicating your own column. If, however, 
you wish one of the major syndicates to sell 
your column for you, just send them a half 
dozen samples and a brief note asking if they 
wish to buy it. Such syndicates pay normally 
a 50 per cent royalty to the writers of all 
they receive. The name, address, and name 
of the editor of all these syndicates may be 
found in the issue of Editor and Publisher 
mentioned in this article. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 

encies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. : 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send cop 
with cash to cover the April issue on or before Mar 
15. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal’’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





Obey that impulse and REACH OUT FOR FRIENDS! 
Write Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


PLOTTO, AND KEY. Brand new. $8.50. Sem. 3135 
W. Greenfield, Milwaukee, Wi i 





AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ARE YOU WITHOUT CONGENIAL CONTACTS? 
Then the services of Contacts, the Clearing House 
of Friendship, will interest you. Established 1927, 
2400 members enrolled. Many beginning writers 
wish to discuss their problems with others. Details 
free. Contacts, Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


WRITERS ... EARN EXTRA CASH WITH CAMERA! 
Send one dime for “Dollars For Your Best Snap- 
shots.” W. Hippenstiel, 1128 Russell Ave., Bethle- 
hem, Penna. 


DEFECTIVE SIGHT AND HOW TO CURE IT. 240 
pages, $1.00. Alfred P. Scholz, M. D., 177 Lincoln 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR requirements. Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 


MONEYMAKING LIST: 250 outstanding British House 
Magazines, $5. Buchler, 154, Hamilton Terrace, 
London, England. 


GET WHAT YOU WANT. Ten rules that never fail 
to bring results, whatever your ambition. Five cents 
coin, plus three cent stamp. Blanch M. Swiger, 
Park, West Virginia. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minnesota. 


SALABLE PLOTS, ANY TYPE, 3 for $1. 
Shaver, $5. Guy Detrick, Big Prairie, Ohio. 


INDIVIDUAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS — Send 
specimen in ink, 25c coin or stamps. Randall, 110 
Walnut, Ardmore, Penna. 


100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
politan stories, $1. Writer’s Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd St., New York City. 


RARE 1833 ISSUES PENNY MAGAZINE. Excellent 
condition. Interesting woodcuts. 25c issue. R. 
.Buckhout, Glenridge, N. J. 


FOOT SUFFERERS, sweating, bad odor. Sample, 
dime. Chiropodists, 501 Military Park, Newark, N. J. 


AUTO RACING LINGO, 10c! Macode, 1423 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Full instructions and 
Charles Olive, Will- 


Vibro- 


FOR SALE—Plotto with key. $8.00. 
books. W. C. Smith, Fowlerton, Ind. 


NEW CONTACTS—Through our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of friendships. Discrimi- 
nating clientele. Write or telephone AMERICAN 
SERVICE, Grace Bowes, Director, 3140-WD Godwin 


Te , N ity. 
ng ew York City. Telephone Kingsbridge 


Other writer’s 


ADVERTISERS WITH BOX NUMBERS IN FEBRU- 
ARY ISSUE, PLEASE GET IN TOUCH WITH 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 


REPORTERS personal PRESS CARDS, 25c. 
Service, 2121 6th Ave., Altoona, Penna. 


WRITE GREETING CARD VERSE—Steady demand. 
Instructions and live markets from selling writers, 
$1. Booth Enterprises, 60 Bayswater Street, East 
Boston, Mass. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORS WANTED! Good earnings 
analyzing, advising, helping job hunters off WPA 
or unemployment. Practical tested NEEDED system 
saves them embarrassment, time, money, 7 - 
ment. Now training advisors a Send $1, 
instructions. Start immediately. VOCATIONAL 
ADVISORS, Parkway, Washington. 


YOU WRITE PLAYS—So do I. 
Let’s collaborate, and see what happens. 
Howard, 12 Victor Street, Danbury, Conn. 


Booklet, “PICKING CHECKS FROM NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES,” 25c. Nine amateur Camera- 
Journalists tell how they make Camera and Type- 
writer pay. Holden, Publisher, Germantown, Tenn. 


I’'LL SHOW YOU HOW to earn $1 checks while read- 
ing your newspaper for 10c and stamp. Sam 
Greene, 406 Cross St., Phila., Pa. 


Caswell 


Produced one flop. 
J. Martin 


IN RELATIONSHIP an extensive matter of Printing, 
wanted to contact an Incorporated Printing or Pub- 
lishing Company. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd 
St., Miami, Florida. 


AMAZING UTTERLY NEW—WAY to Earn Extra 
Money, Back-Yard Gardening. Stamp brings infor- 
mation. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING INSTRUCTOR will send voice 
developing, articulation, gesticulation and extem- 
poraneous speech formulas all for 25c. P. O. Box 4, 
Island Park, L. 1., New York. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE Courses, Books, 25c 
up. Large bargain list, 10c. Wanted — books, 
courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouta, Penna. 


INFANT, male, 20, published. Unfortunately traveled. 
Badly needs correspondence from intelligent damsel. 
Has nothing to offer. Box B-10. 


FEATURE WRITERS—Write for prices on my news- 
paper clippings containing tips for writers. L. F. 
Kirkley, Jefferson, S. C 


SPORT’S RESEARCH—Any question answered. (Send 
problem for estimate) Poling’s Football Ratings, 
Box 32, Mansfield, Ohio. Publishers of Football Re- 
view, seventy-five cents per copy. 


WRITE JOKES, GAGS, for your Story, Magazine, Radio 
Script. Outline of Hollywood Gag.men methods. 
25c postpaid. E. Haskell, 2438 Bowditch St., 
Berkeley, California. 


MATURE PHILOSOPHIC LADY correspondent wanted. 
Vocabulary languishing. Marooned. F. P. Wortman, 
Albany, Ga. 


ANNE WILLIAMS (prophetess-adviser). Answers 5 
questions. 25c coin. Send birthdate. Stamp. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


WRITERS! Borrow latest books on writing, 30 davs, 
10c. Write for list. NATIONAL LENDING 
LIBRARY, Dept. W., Box 1347, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


FEATURE WRITERS! 
feature articles. Ray Scott, 
Okla. 


SUPERIOR MIMEOGRAPHING reasonably priced. 
David Crockett, Farmington, Missouri. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID”, 12c; “Contests and 
Prizes,” 12c; 100 Photographic Markets, 15c; all 
three 30c, coin or stamps. Paxson, 110 Walnut, 
Ardmore, Penna. 


I’M STILL DOING BUSINESS at the same old stand— 
Walter Des Marais, Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Write me for clippings for 
Route 4, McAlester, 
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ESPECIALLY WELL-POISED, personable young 
woman with sense of humor wants INTERESTING 
position. Professional musical. background, experi- 
enced secretary, writing ability, New York City resi- 
dent. Box B-11. 


WRITERS ATTENTION! Publishers all agree, writers 
read their publications before submitting manu- 
scripts. Best way to know what publishers use is 
by reading their magazines over a period of time. 
Save half, many subscriptions. Free list Dollar Bar- 
gains and Special Offers. Deery Subscription Serv- 
ice, 330 West Main St., North Adams, Mass. 


ANYTHING ABOUT CHICAGO. 25c per question. 
Photos 50c. E. Tones, 6024 Woodlawn, Chicago, III. 


PRESS CARDS. Mail dime for application. Allied 
Journalists’ Guild, 1727 Lee Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


MILLIONS DEMAND CONSTRUCTION FICTION! 
Authors! Dramatize America’s greatest construc- 
tion scene by using my eight recent studies at 
COULEE DAM (world’s greatest job); seventeen 
huge road, bridge, railroad projects on northwest 
front. Subjects include: Engineer, contractor’s per- 
sonalities, achievements, methods. Labor’s skill. 
Nature’s resistence. om town, camp life! Choice 
subject with plot variations. 50c. Eight, $3. Cash 
orders only, Don’t miss chance for STORY SALES! 
Major Kerstetter, Parkway, Washington. 


SAVE STAMPS, Guaranteed Postal Scale, Dollar. 
Lawrence, Box 32 South Station, Fall River, Mass. 


1839 MARKET LISTS! Complete. Poetry. Humor. 
Short-shorts. Greetings. 


Cartoon Ideas. Kinks. 
Plays. Photos, 25c each classification. Rates, sub- 
mitting instructions included. BIERMAN, 130 West 
42nd St., New York City. 


BEGINNING WRITER DESIRES APPRENTICESHIP 
with author. Locality immaterial. Glen Hancock, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


FOREST LOOKOUT SUMMER JOBS! Authentic in- 
formation, 25c coin. Major Kerstetter, Ranger Sta- 
tion, Parkway, Washington. 


TIRED OF CITY LIFE? Outdoor opportunities every- 
where. 101 Profitable wilderness pursuits sent for 
dime, stamp. Howard Peddle, 1609 N. 16th St., 
Superior, Wisc. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writer’s Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS, special correspondence club 
service. Box 406, Oxford, North Carolina. 


VIRGIN FIELD! Tree Surgeon Lingo, 20c. Any Tree 
Question, dime. Photos: Surgery, Indian Trees, 10c. 
Marvin Stevens, 8 Park Drive, Glenview, Illinois. 


WANTED—ARTIST’S AGENT. Someone living in 
New York City, to contact all magazines. Will pay 
excellent commissions. Write to Franklin Hess, 527 
South Harrison, Pocatello, Idaho. 


100 FORMULAS, 25c. Yolanda, 917 East Seventh 
Street, Moscow, Idaho. 


FOREST RANGER FACT, FICTION MATERIAL! 
Authentic experiences, customs, slang terms, duties 
written by government forest rangers. Six subjects 
include: Firefighting, Forest Patrols, Lookout Duty, 
Searches, lost persons, airplanes. Wild Life. Woods 
Lore. Dramatic plot variations suggested, discussed. 
Choice, subject, 50c; six for $2.50. Over 400 ranger’s 
private photos, 50c print; action photo’d special $2, 
guaranteed suitable for half-tone. Cash orders only. 
Major Kerstetter, Ranger Station, Parkway, Wash- 
ington. 


MY PLOTTO AND KEY, NEW, FOR SALE. $9. 
Max Grill, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PLOTTO with instruction, like new, $6.50 (money 
— postpaid. W. Kerner, 412 Cascade, Erie, 
‘enna. 


PROVEN PLOTTING SERVICE—Let selling writers 
furnish smash title, gripping first paragraph, de- 
tailed outline of body and climax built from your 


Wrirter’s DicEst 


“specific” idea. $1. Booth Enterprises, 6 
water Street, East Boston, Mass. Prises, 60 Bays. 


YOUR PATRIOTIC POEMS, Mother’s Day sentiments 
printed on cards, 4 x 6 inches; attractive borders, 
Sell easily to gift shops, drug and department stores, 
Price, $2.50 per hundred. L. Thomas, 409 Bergen. 
line, West New York, New Jersey. 


DON’T SHOOT! Living is more fun than anything, 
Understandable psychological solutions to your per. 
plexing problems, 50c each. Competent, confidential, 
Psychology Service, 819 Lincoln Avenue, Pasadena, 
California. 


WILL SELL my Encyclopaedia Britannica. Eleventh 
—,. Immaculate. Mrs. Macie Blackwell, Mays. 
ville, Ga. 


PLOTS THAT “LIVE”—Characters named and de- 
scribed, opening, crises, suspense, dramatic action, 
and climax detailed in a 2500-word outline that is 
colorful and intriguing. Send story-idea and $3, 
Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, 
Conn, 


WRITER’S POTBOILING HOMEWORK yields $35.00 
week, infinite stimulation. Available anyone, age 
immaterial. Detailed instructions $1.00. Shirley, 
52 Edmonds St., Rochester, N. Y. 


LONELY? Dime, stamp and age brings descriptions, 
names, addresses promptly. Fiebert, Box 238, 3206 
Wilton Ave., Chicago. 


BEAT THE “DEPRECESSION.” Start a Mail Order 
Business. I get big money in every mail—you can 
do the same. Send a dime for information. Giff’s 
Service, 51944 7th Ave. S. E., Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 


MAKE YOURSELF A SUCCESS by knowing you 
successful periods with astro-analysis $1.10. Extra 
questions 25 cents each. Give day, month and =~ 
of birth. Miss M. E. Henderson, Water Valley, 
Mississippi. 

FEMALE, YOUNG, TALENTED, attractive, broke, 

desperate, anything legitimate considered. Box B-15. 


ETHICAL: AUTHENTIC PSYCHOLOGICAL advice 
for your mental cg age — = —_ 
stions, and dollar only. Quarter brings issue 
aeetan Reasons EVERY WRITER MUST read 
twenty-five Psychological books; details. Write 
“Mental-Behavior Editor.” Box 5116, Philadalephia, 


Penna. 


UNUSUALLY VERSATILE GENTLEWOMAN seeks 
legitimate, lucrative activity requiring extensive 
travel. P. O. Box 1364, Washington, D. C. 


WANT TO WRITE IN ALASKA? Earn EATS while 
there? I did; you can! Full information, 25c coin. 
Major Kerstetter, Parkway, Washington. 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE IN SOLVING your prob- 
lems. No charge made unless you are definitely 
helped! Then only what you can “afford” to pay. 
Do not hesitate to write if you are without funds— 
Everyone entitled to help. Studio of Psychology, 
435 Barry Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ACTIVE FINANCIAL SPONSOR for art exhibit (ex 
positions); reasonable commercial security and per- 
centage. Answer fully. Box B-14. 


LIKE TO WRITE LETTERS? Join Peppy Penpal Club. 
Exchange snaps, souvenirs, everywhere, 25c. Ann 
Horne, P. O. Box 270, Puyallup, Washington. 


MAKE CONTESTING serve as a ladder to writing 
success. “HOW TO WIN” by America’s six most 
successful contestants. $1. Grant Service, Douglas, 
Wyoming. 


SONGWRITERS—all the song news in one magazine. 
Start now and don’t miss a single issue. Sample 
copy ten cents, stamps or coin. Fifty-Fifty Mag- 
azine, Dept. 11, Marietta, Ohio. 


WILL EXPLAIN MANUSCRIPT TYPING, quick word 
count, correct mailing. $1.00. Ann Horne, 
Box 270, Puyallup, Washington. 
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YORK CITY, vicinity, three descriptive ques- 
a answered for 25c. Box B-12. 


COOK’S PLOTTO with Instruction Booklet, $8.50; 
Jack Woodford’s “Supervised Story Writing 
Course,” (Including Trial and Error), $9.50. et 
thing practically new. A quick $16.00 takes all. 
Weyman Gifford, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


LOOK! GET “CUPID’S MAIL.” Photos, descriptions, 
Opportunities galore, Copy 10c. “Cupid’s Mail,” 


2149-H, Jackson, Chicago. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Briefs $1.00 Clippings. 
Inquire about our writer’s service. 
Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Edna Morton, 


CONFIDENTIAL COUNSEL on any problem. Stamp 
and offering appreciated. The Postal Pastor, San 
Jose, Il. 

SELL NEW COOK’S PLOTTO, Key. Best offer. Eaton, 
Route 6, Box 4855, Sacramento, California. 


GENTLEMAN, 38, farmer and writer at heart but 
holds job for salary will welcome letters and snap- 
shots from the fairer sex. Box B-16. 


WANTED: POSITION AS secretary companion to 
lady of refinement. Box 1044, Muncie, Ind. Excel- 
lent references. 


BRIEF PARAGRAPHS—Sell Readily! Details (Book), 
25c. Lewis Hower, Lewistown, Ohio. 


LABELED ASSORTMENT of twelve beautiful Texas 
Cacti for potting or garden, one dollar. Fred 
Hutton, Cisco, Texas. 


NEED SOMEONE TO TALK THINGS OVER WITH? 
Then bring your troubles to me—love, business or 
anything else that is bothering you. Others have 
been helped with my friendly, common sense ad- 
vice. Any problem discussed for $1.00. Evangeline, 
Box 69-B. 

HOW TO WRITE: Mystery, Juvenile, Western, Pulp- 
paper Love, Smooth-paper Love, Action, Short Short 
Stories, Editorial Taboos, Marks of Beginners, 
Marks of Professionals, Plots to Avoid, odern 
Slang, Strong Verbs, Words Often Misused, Getting 
Started as a riter, Western Terms; 12 for $1. 
Acme Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


THE COLLABORATOR—An amazing device acclaimed 
by beginner and cage gen for the simplicity of 
its method. Works with your mind in plotting, 
developing and writing your stories. Complete $1. 
oe COLLABORATOR, 2027 Eastlake, Seattle, 

ash. 

JOIN THE UNKNOWN SONGWRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TIO Three cent stamp brings full details to 
amateur Lyric and Melody writers. Sec.: J. Dubel- 
beiss, 419 12th Street, West New York, New Jersey. 


WOW, UNIQUE MAGAZINE, EOLIA, MISSOURI. 
Prize Contests, Experiences, Jokes, Cartoons, Snap- 
shots! 20c; Five $1. 


KNOW YOUR OWN PALM? Analyze self through 
name! Grand fun. Instructive! Full details how. 
Your name, 50c (coin.) Ann Horne, P. O. Box 270, 
Puyallup, Washington. 


WANTED FEMININE CORRESPONDENTS, ages 
twenty to thirty. Amateur Authors’ Club, Box 174, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WEST COAST LOGGERS’ JARGON. Seventy Terms. 
One Dollar. Jesse McCorkle, Maupin, Oregon. 


SPONSORS NEEDED—Finance World’s Fair Musical 
Project. Recommendation by fair. Box B-13. 


SONGWRITERS :—Two pen and ink copies of songs, 
with lyric typed, $1.50. Belle Schrag, 1711 
Lagrange St., Toledo, O. 


PERFECT ENGLISH augments sales. My service is 
complete. Write for details. Marksman, 1030% 
Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EARN 75c HOURLY. Full plans, 50c (coin) and 3c 
stamp. Williams, 2236 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


800 TO 1!——BLIND AD! Desirable Job! 800 Replies! 
Successful applicant’s letter yours for quarter and 
stamp. Shirley, 52 Edmonds St., Rochester, N. Y. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 

s 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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POETS: start the New Year Right 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1939 PRIZE 
PROGRAM, with ticulars of $25 Quarterly Prizes, 
monthly contests, book ae contest, and de- 
scriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOKS, four of which contain list of 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetr 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year. 

702 N. Vernon Street, "Dallas. Texas 

















MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry lc per line. Book lengths 35-50c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street, Olean, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


Sei! your short-short stories to the field serving over 2000 news- 
papers. re you aiming your 1000 word stories too high and 
overlooking the syndicate markets’ steady weekly checks Dur- 
ing the past year ! have sold over a hundred successive short- 
shorts of my own to syndicate markets. This experience wil! help 
you land a successful fiction income. Fee: 75c. Authors ose 

has been published five times, received on straight com- 


il STUART TYNAN 


15 Park Row, Room 1229, New York City 














MEN—WOMEN, like interesting letters, pictures, etc.? 
) apa Humphrey, 164 Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, 


FOR SALE:—Plot Genie. Perfect. $4.00. Ferne 
Johnson, Somerset, Penna. 


BY EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPERMAN —tExplici 
manual of news feature writing and selling, SOc. 
Harry Newell, Eustis, Florida. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








Religious Markets 


Brooklyn Fewish Center Review, 667 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, New York. Joseph Goldberg, 
Secretary. ‘We use articles and fiction of Jewish 
interest. The more topical the articles, the better. 
Manuscripts may run up to 4000 words, but 
average is 2000. Serials are sometimes used. Cir- 
culation is limited to members, thus our remuner- 
ation is not high. We pay up to $25 per article 
or story. We use photographs and poetry. Manu- 
scripts are reported on as soon as possible. Pay- 
ment made on acceptance.” 


Franciscan Herald, 1434 W. 51st Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Rev. Aidan Potter, O. F. M., 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use one or two short stories a 
month of about 2000 to 2500 words. They must 
meet the ordinary requirements of a good short 
story, but will be more desirable if they can point 
a moral or encourage and inspire people without 
being pietistic. We can use non-technical articles 
of Catholic or Franciscan interest if photos or 
illustrations can be had, and the subject plus the 
handling of it make it genuinely interesting to 
ordinary people. Length, 2000 words. We use 
one or two poems an issue, but have plenty at 
present. Reports are ordinarily made under thirty 
days. We pay ‘4c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Young People’s Standard, 2923 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. Sylvester T. Lud- 
wig, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “This is a Sunday-school publication for 
young people and adults. We can use good short 
stories, 1500 to 2500 words, with high moral 
emphasis; religious background is desired (not too 
obvious). Stories must be definitely character- 
building and help inculcate Christian ideals. We 
use good feature articles, 500 to 1000 words; illus- 
trations are preferred. We use photographs of 
good scenes and action photographs, for which 
we pay 50c to $2.00 each. Good poetry that does 
not exceed 16 lines is paid for at the rate of 
10c per line. Reports are made within sixty days. 
We pay on acceptance.” 


Play Markets 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 137 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; also 111 Ellis Street, 
San Francisco, California. Ellen M. Gall, Editor. 
“We publish all types of entertainment material, 
plays, minstrel material, vaudeville books, mono- 
logues, stunt books, joke books, marionette plays, 





holiday material, Christmas serial, and so forth, 
for the professional and the amateur. Since Feb. 
ruary 1, 1939, we have been charging a fee of 
$2.00 to read over new scripts in view of publi- 
cation. This will include the return postage on 
the material. To authors who have had material 
published with our firm prior to this date, there 
is no charge made for reading, but return postage 
must be enclosed. Payment is made when pur. 
chased outright, and, or, on a royalty basis.” 


Gustav Blum, 11 W 42nd Street, New York City. 
“We want good plays for Broadway production, 
Plays with vital themes and of high calibre are 
the only ones considered. We are not in the 
market for mystery plays. We pay according to 
basic minimum agreement of Dramatists’ Guild. 
Unless postage is enclosed manuscripts will be 
returned express collect.” 


Equity Magazine, 45 West 47th Street, New 
York City. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “This is the official organ of the Actors’ 
Equity Association and the Chorus Equity Asso- 
ciation. We have at this time room for material 
dealing with conditions in the professional dramatic 
and musical comedy theatre only.” 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Ivan B. Boyd, 
Editor. “We want humorous, dramatic and ora- 
torical readings, five to twelve minutes in length. 
In plays we desire comedy and drama for schools 
and amateur groups, so we avoid difficult staging 
and costuming, and anything that would be offen- 
sive to educational leaders. If play has been pre- 
viously produced, a scene photograph is very 
helpful. Reports are made usually within two or 
three weeks or less. Payment is flat price, which 
varies, or royalty basis.” 


Meigs Publishing Company, 41 W. Washington 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. P. A. Wood, Editor. 
“We are interested in religious material such as 
the following: Plays and Pageants and Recitations 
for the Special Days: Christmas, Children’s Day, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day. Payment is 
on publication.” 


New Theatre League, Play Department, 132 W. 
43rd Street, New York City. Dorothy Rosebaum, 


Editor. “We use one-act and full-length plays, 
radio scripts, skits, sketches, monologues, revues, 
songs, mass chants, humorous and serious, dealing 
with progressive and labor subjects. Reports are 
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made three weeks after submission. Payment is 
65% royalties on amateur productions; 90% others. 


One-Act Play Magazine, 110 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. William Kozlenko, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
film, radio, drama and television short plays. Re- 
ports are made promptly. We pay $15 to $25. 


Paine Publishing Company, 40 East First Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. Blanche Paine Elliott, Editor. “We 
use three-act farces, and three-act comedy dramas.” 





Poetry Markets 


American Poetry Association, Inc., 1023 Liberty 
Bank Building, Dallas, Texas. Elsie Smith Parker, 
Millard F. Willis, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.75 a year. “We use article material 
on versification and kindred subjects that will be 
of interest to young writers, etc. Poetry of any 
subject or form is used. Reports are made prompt- 
ly. All material is contributed by members.” 


The Bard, a Quarterly of Verse, 398 Russell 
Avenue, Jackson, Missouri. Margaret Ferguson 
Henderson, Editor. Issued January, April, July, 
October; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Our only 
requirement is poetry of outstanding quality. Prizes 
as payment with an award of $5.00 for the best 
poem of the year. We are ranked among the 
ten best poetry magazines of the nation.” 





BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: IF YOU WANT 
TO INVENT, by H. Dyson Carter, which | recently 
placed with Vanguard, has just been recommended 
by the BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB with these 


words: "A compedium of good advice practically 
phrased . . . and amusing reading to boot.” 


LATEST FLASHES: Just sold English rights of HAM- 
MER GUNS, by Michael Crowley, an author for whom 
| have sold many short stories as well. Have you 
read DEATH BOARDS THE LAZY LADY, published 
by Doubleday, Doran, which | placed a few months 
ago, and which appeared last month? 

Read WIDE ROAD AHEAD, by Anne Fisher, pub- 
lished by Dutton—a great inspirational book | am 
very proud to have placed. Just out. 

LATEST CALLS: Leading New York firm is con- 
tinuing the cycle of country books, in the style of THE 
HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR. Ideas welcomed on 
other country books. Write me in detail concern- 
ing any such idea, and your qualifications for taking 
the assignment. 

Firm which has been phenomenally successful in 
promoting books by mail is seeking other mail orden 
items which can be sold to a fairly wide and estab- 
lished market. (A few copies of my survey of the 
1939 book field are still available.) 


Query Me On Your Ideas 
| am paint interested in ime first books. 
s or’ 


Whether your book complete or in outline m, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


YOUR 
MAGIC KEY 


Whether you know it 
or not, you do have that 
magic key . . . but for 
most writers the magic 
key remains a hidden key 
they can never find or 
use. | am very proud in- 
deed of the successful 
writers, now working wit! 
me, who were beginners not so long ago, but 
who learned, at the start, how to use their 
own magic keys —to open the markets for 
which they should be writing. 

| began working with Dolores B. Olsen not 
long ago on mystery books. | sold her first, THE 
CLUE IN THE CLAY, after she had revised as | 
indicated, on its first trip out. | have just placed 
her second book, THE CAT SAW MURDER, with 
Doubleday, Doran — one of the largest publish- 
ing firms in the world. “I appreciate more than 
I can say, all that you have done to further my 
literary work," writes Mrs. Olsen. “I really feel 
that if I'd paid out a million dollars, | couldn't 
have had a better agent." 

“Every one of your suggestions for our mag- 
azine seems good to me," writes the editor of 
a new Washington ph to whom | rec- 
ommended three of my clients ideally suited 
to give him what he needed. 

In February two of my clients were featured in Ken. 
Most of the sales | made last month—particularly seven 
first sales—were to markets the authors had not con- 
sidered until | insisted they write for them. Do you 
think you can use the sort of help | have been giving 
the clients for whom | now sell regularly? The best 
way for you to begin working with me is to do what my 
selling writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOUR- 
SELF when you send me your first manuscripts. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, 
I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the 
writers working with me. 

















DOLORES B, OLSEN 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
Ne “collaborations.” Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every one of your writing diffi- 
culties famillar to me. Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HELP YOURSELF TO SUCCESS 


If your manuscripts are returned after repeated 
efforts, why not take advantage of my many years 
of experience and contact with editors? | know 
what they want. My service will save you time, 
worry and money. A golden opportunity awaits 
you. | have helped many, many writers get 
started. Are you next? 


KNOW YOUR WEAKNESS 


| do not COACH. | SPECIALIZE IN THE SALE 
OF MANUSCRIPTS. Queries from both editors 
and publishers are pouring in daily. Why not get 
on my list? | need book length manuscripts es- 
pecially, but short stories also are in demand. 
Perhaps your manuscript will meet the particular 
editor's requirements. If not, | shall render a frank 
opinion as to just where your weakness lies. To- 
morrow may be too late. Act today. 


My charge is merely enough to cover clerical help 
involved in handling your work. Minimum fee on 
scripts of 5,000 words or less, $2.00; 5,100 to 
10,000 words, $3.00; special rates on longer ones. 
Commission on all sales, domestic and foreign, 
10%, including serial, motion picture and all other 
rights. 

NOTE: Return postage should accompany all in- 
quiries and scripts. 


ADE STANLEY 


Publishers’ Agent 
8116 Lindbergh Bivd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL 


{ Able—Advanced—Progressive) 
offers a course in creative writing from the ground up. Begin- 
ning with grammar, diction, style and correct literary form, a 
university-trained man will teach you ow write stories, 
. Personal tetters ces Pag all instruction. Ms, typing 
per thousand wor age Mimeographing. Consultation free. 
Terms reasonable. Ph. nta Monica 25836. 


“GORDON C. MaciINTYRE 


. A. Pomona; M. A. Columbia) 
18051 Malibu Rd, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


College gry or will type your manuscripts at 35c¢ per 1000 
words » Ay 0,000; thereafter, 30c- 1 words free to new 
clients this Kanan Minor corrections, if requested. Carbon, 
extra first, last pages. 20-lb. bond. Verse, lc per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST | 








538 West Belden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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successful and inexpensive Sterary courses conducted by post. 

Founded in 1919, the Regent Institute has pupils in over 100 

countries, and their work has appeared in 1233 publications. 
THE REGENT INSTITUTE 

(Dept. 222), Palace Gate, London, W.8, England 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Prospectus 
at once. 
it is FREE. NO OBLIGATION 
R. BESNER 
Dept. 34, 


30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 





JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 








Poet Lore, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. John Heard, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
$1.50 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use translations 
of foreign plays, essays on international literature, 
poetry, both original and translations. Poetry may 
be of all lengths. Reports are made within two 
weeks. We pay in contributors’ copies.” 


Blue Moon, 1830 R Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 40c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use rhymed 
poetry of quality, any themes, any form. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope must be enclosed, 
Sample copies are 25c. Reports are made within 
two weeks, generally sooner. Cash prizes, book 
prizes, given after publication.” 


Poetry Caravan, Route 1, Box 55, Lakeland, 
Florida. Etta Josephean Murfey, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use one 
article per issue of about 500 words (occasionally 
up to 750 words) on poetry or music or allied arts 
in relation to poetry. Poetry almost exclusively 
used. We prefer poems under 20 lines. Reports 
are made within three weeks. Payment in prizes.” 


Spirit, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. John 
Gilland Brunini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We consider only those poems 
submitted by members of The Catholic Poetry 
Society of America, an organization whose mem- 
bership is open to all and whose dues are $1.00 
a year. Reports are made within three to four 
weeks. We pay 20c a line on publication.” 


Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Flora Warren Seymour, George 
Steele Seymour, Hoyt H. Hudson, Card Edwin 
Burklund, Editors. Issued ten times yearly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘‘We use very little fiction, 
but about once each year we have a short story 
contest. We use articles and poems. Articles to 
be such as would interest book-lovers. No specifi- 
cations for poetry, but poems must be good. Re- 
ports are made at Editor’s convenience. We pay 
in prizes only.” 


The 


Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use one prose article for each issue— 
dealing with some phase of poetry. Poems with 
distinction of form or content are used. No one 
type is favored. We try to report within three 
weeks. Payment made in prizes only.” 


Wings, a Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, California. Stanton A. Coblentz, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.90 a year. 
“We use book reviews of current boo!:s of poetry 


or about poetry. Limit is 500 words. We suggest 
querying the Editor before submissions are made. 
Lyrical poems of usual limit of 40 to 50 lines 
are wanted. No free verse. Reports are made 
within three weeks. Payment is in prizes.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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2 O O K 4 to its readers. 


After a conscientious survey 


of over a score of publishers’ book 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


are authoritative. 


All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Desk Standard Dictionary 
dexe 


Use It 
j. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 


Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right 
mbrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
janet Rankin 
A Workin; eammer of the 
English 
, ance 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
james C. Fernal 
Writing Goes English 
j. Berg irene 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 


PLAYWRITING 


Theory and Technique of 
eee oy 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writin 
Peter 
Gateway to Rade 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
BEE sicoceusiesesene 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 


ae 
How to Write eon Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
mmandments 
O. F. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s iraing Dictionary... 2.00 
j. Walke 


How to Revise Vow Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The bear ig Since 
Mathieu 
1939 Year Book and Market 


Guide 

Photo-Market Guide 
john P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide .90 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 
Editor & Publisher 
Feature Syndicate Section.. 30 
(Jase published) 

Editor and Publisher Interna- 

tional Yearbook 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short sory 1S .00 


Wallace Cook 
Plot of the ‘Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 
j Downey @ E. H. Slosson 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


‘anesd Spaeth 
of Song Writing 
ubin 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 
obert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journ: 
H. Rossiter Sapder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car. 
and Camera 


Paul C. Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story Technique 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique ........... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioner 
edford eed 


Trial & Error 


Stories 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing for Profit 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing.. 
R. S. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 
The wes of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
ritin 
rthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Wri 
obinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 3.50 


tion 

john Gallishaw 

The Story’s the Thin 
Agnes Parsons 

Writing 
homas H. Uzzell 

Magazine Writing and Editing.. 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 

Descriptive and Narrative Writing 2.00 
Lawrence H. rs 

Around the nah 2.00 
Medill School ~ Journalism 


Protection of Liter: 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal. ..1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigations. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel... 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel 
Murder Manual 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide.. 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... 
Air Story Writer’s Guide 
Cowboy Lingo 
Ramon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing 
Fred Ziv 
This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
ee 4" for yd Writer 
K. Nixon 
How to Wels oh Business 
Publications 
F. A. O 
The Writer’s Book 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 


aating 5 Lau Wer Pa 


arden 

The Said’ Bos 
All noth yms for “ 
Editor’: ef Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 

Puns—Ist Edition 

Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 

Entries 

The Gog Oe 4 


Property. 3.75 


Learning to Witte 
| Sota Hubbard 

The Art of Cartoonin 
Chuck Thorndike 

Turn Your Humor Into Money. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 

Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 

How to Make Money By 

Writing 
Selling What You Write 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize L-aepetinaate to Win 


i ‘King 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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WrITER’s DIGEST 





PUBLISHERS SELDOM GIVE REAL 
REASONS FOR REJECTIONS 


Your Manuscript might be made salable with 
expert advice. Revision, Collaboration, Sales. 


MARY R. WALSH 
Editorial Adviser 


Fifteen years with Atlantic Monthly Co. and Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Excellent connections N. Y. and Boston 
publishers. Moderate fee as advance against commission. 


6 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











ACTIVE AUTHOR WILL HELP YOU 

I am selling my own stories and articles and will 
help you to sell. Mrs. F. E. P. says, ‘‘You are not 
merely a critic, but a real teacher.’”? W. R. C. writes, 
“There is a point to each of your corrections: acuteness 
in the entire survey for revamping the story.”’ Brief 
and to the point criticism, manuscript under 5000 
words ONE DOLLAR. Also_ market suggestion. 
CLAUDE B. CARTER, 156 East Tulane Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











LEE HENDERSON W\ew Yon ety 


Careful, Competent Service for book and mag- 
azine writers. Special attention to juvenile mss. 
Criticisms on mss. up to 5000 words $5. Fifty 
cents for each additional 1000. 


Commission 10% of sales. 











POETS 


‘ Let us publish your work 


Beautiful booklets—20 pages and up. Very lowest prices 
—no overhead. Excellent publicity idea. Write to: 


SENTINEL PUBLISHING CO. 


ASOTIN, WASHINGTON 














Westward, 990 East 14th Street, San Leandro, 
California. Hans A. Hoffman, Editor. Issued eight 
times a year; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
prefer Western verse. One short-short is in each 
issue. Reports are made within twenty-four hours 
after receipt. No payment is made, but there are 
numerous book prizes.” 


Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Yale Series of Younger Poets announces its 
contest which is open to American poets under 
thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Manuscripts of 48 to 64 pages 
acceptable. The competition is open from April 
1 to May 1. Editor: Stephen Vincent Benet. All 


verse must be original; translations are not accept- 
able. It is permissible to include poems previously 
published in periodicals or newspapers if the con- 
sent of such journal can be obtained. 





Pulp and Confession Markets 


Five-Novels Monthly, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Florence McChesney, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
adventure, sport, mystery and Western novelettes 
between 15,000 and 20,000 words. We want tight- 
ly-plotted, colorful stories, told from the hero’s 
angle. Love interest is required, but of only inci- 
dental importance. Plot and physical action come 
first. Reports are made usually within two weeks. 
We pay 1'4c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Lone Eagle, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use lead novels for 
which we make our own arrangements. Short 
stories of from 2000 to 6000 words; background, 
World War or modern aviation. We do not want 
World War stories used without aviation. Aviation 
must be the dominant motif. We are in the 
market for good, punchy yarns. Avoid as much 
as possible hackneyed situations and routine air 
action. Modern air stories also acceptable. Adven- 
ture, modern warfare and commercial flying are 
O. K. as backgrounds, but the aviation angle must 
be the important factor. Modern air races are 
always good. As for modern warfare, Spanish and 
Asiatic backgrounds are acceptable. Air fighting, 
of course, must predominate. Reports are made 
within two weeks. We pay Ic a word, on accept- 
ance.” 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Helen J. Day, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use first per- 
son, real life stories, up to 7500 words in length. 
Book-length stories of 23,000 to 25,000 words in 
length. Three and four-part serials, 6000 to 7500 
words per installment. True letters of 1000 words. 
Policy—an interpretation of life as it is lived any- 
where in the United States. Stories must have 
versimilitude and stress a moral truth. Reports 
are made within three weeks. We pay 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Sky Fighters, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use lead novels of 
15,000 words written by arrangement. Submit 
complete synopsis. Short stories of from 2000 to 
5000 words. Requirements are: World War or 
modern aviation backgrounds. World War stories 
without aviation as the dominant theme are not 
acceptable. Hackneyed and repetitious situations 
are out. Strive particularly for characterization 
and originality of plot. Modern air yarns are 
acceptable and aviation warfare with Spanish and 
Asiatic backgrounds. Reports are within three 
weeks. We pay Ic a word.” 
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True, 1501 Broadway, New York City. George 
Scullin, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “Our material is all non-fiction. It 
consists of outstanding sensational true crime 
cases, true adventure stories, first person stories 
of sensational nature. Sensational stories in the 
news. Sex is evident in all of them, but is played 
up subtly. Photos must accompany all stories, or 
be available to us. Reports are made within ten 
days of receipt. We pay 1¥2c to 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Beatrice Lubitz, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year, domestic; $1.50, foreign. 
“We use love stories and problems of all types, 
told in first person only, and based upon real life. 
Articles on social problems; divorce, moral con- 
duct, etc. Most used material is: confessions of 
all types of girls depicting a convincing but dra- 
matic series of events in her love life, culminating 
in marriage or a promise of happiness to come: 
also stories based on marital problems or adjust- 
ments of unhappy wives or husbands. Also dra- 
matic true experiences of men and women in 
their relationship to each other in work and 
play. No morbid, introspective themes, abnormal 
sex viewpoint, unmoral or loose characters. We 
use short, romantic poetry — conventional rhyme 
and rhythm. Reports are in about two weeks. 
We pay 1'¥%c a word.” 


Wings, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy; 80c a year. “We are in the market for a 
very limited number of war-air novelettes averag- 
ing twenty thousand words. These stories should 
have a great deal of convincing war-air color and 
plenty of action. Reports are made within two 
weeks, We pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 





Trade Journals 


Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 
a year. ‘We use interviews with bankers on poli- 
cies and operating methods — preferably signed 
by the banker. We use photographs. Reports 
are made at once. Rate ~f payment is Ic per 
word, on publication.” 


Beer Distributor, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Russell H. Hopkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use 
stories of ‘case histories’ or success stories of lead- 
ing beer distributors (wholesalers) in every me- 
dium or large-sized towns; with descriptions of 
their plants, equipment, truck facilities and par- 
ticular sales methods contributing to success, and 
lines handled. Pictures are desirable but not man- 
datory. Length is from 200 to 1000 words; best 
average, 500 words. Reports are made within ten 
days after submissions. Payment is from $10 to 
$25 per article, made on publication.” 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in tts Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS, sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose: good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 














* WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ksndly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments, 
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If You Want 


A Critic, Agent, Friendly Counsellor 
Results, Not Promises 


A Practical, Planned Program backed by Sound 
Judgment, Unquestioned Integrity and Creative 
Analysis of YOUR Individual Problem. 


If You Insist On a 
Career 


Mail a sample script, a full letter about yourself 
and the small fee (60c per 1000 words) TODAY. 
Fee cheerfully refunded, if you are not Convinced. 


It Costs No More to Choose the Best 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 
44 Langdon Street, 


EXPERT TYPING! 


Editors look with kindly eyes upon a well typed manu- 

script. That’s where I come in! 

I type manuscripts of all kinds, 40c per thousand, minor 

corrections if requested, first copy 20 lb. bond, extra 
t and last sheets, carbon copy, mailed fiat. 


NONI RUBY 
1080 Anderson Ave. 


Cambridge, Mass 


New York City 


LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


My system makes it easy to originate humor—and 
to prove this I'll send a Sample Lesson Free, without 
obligation. Also full particulars and terms for 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION—MARKETING SERVICE 
Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITERS GUILD 





509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








Mill and Factory, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Hartley W. Barclay, Editor: Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Every con- 
tribution should be an ‘experience article’ devel. 
oped from contact with executives in important 
industrial plants. Are preferred when signed by 
a factory executive. Maintenance and _installa- 
tion articles may be written on the following 
topics: safety equipment, machine tools, mechan- 
ics hand tools, lighting, heating and ventilating 
equipment, power transmission and_ electrical 
power distribution apparatus and supplies, lubri- 
cation, welding, heat treating and materials han- 
dling equipment, steam, water, air. Not more 
than 2000 words in length. Enclose return 
postage.” 


National Carbonator & Bottler, 610 Commercial 
Exchange Building, Atlanta, Georgia. A. S. Loy- 
less, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want sales and merchandising arti- 
cles. We want news of an independent bottler in 
which he was achieving success as the result of 
some ingenious sales or merchandising methods. 
Well illustrated, well-written articles on advertis- 
ing and merchandising bottled carbonated bever- 
ages, based on fact, are used. Length, 570 to 
1500 words. Reports are made within two weeks. 
We pay ‘ac to lc a word, on publication.” 





NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 


“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 
By GILsoN VANDERVEER WILLETS 








THE PROPELLER CLUB OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 17 Battery Place, New York City, is 
conducting its fourth annual National Prize Essay 
Contest offering ten prizes, each an ocean trip on 
an American ship, in addition to 20 cash prizes 
ranging from $10 to $25 each. 

The offer is open to “regular high school, pri- 
vate school or parochial school students, both 
boys and girls, anywhere in the United States.” 
Participants must not be more than 21 years of 
age. Students taking post-graduate courses are 
not eligible. 

Each contestant is permitted to submit a single 
entry of not more than 1000 words on “How the 
American Shipbuilding Industry Contributes to 
the Prosperity of the United States.” 

Each essay must be accompanied by an official 
entry blank which may be obtained from the 
sponsors, or from any “Port” of the Propeller 
Club throughout the United States. A list of 
these “Ports” may be obtained from the New 
York Headquarters. In many inland and sea- 
coast cities the local “Ports” run contests of their 
own which augment this large national offer. 

This national contest closes April 15 and winners 
will be announced on National Maritime Day, 
May 22. 
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THE ACADEMY OF AMERICAN POETS, 
435 East 52nd Street, New York City, offers a 
first prize of $1000 and five awards of $100 each 
for an official poem of the New York World’s 
Fair. Special entry blanks obtainable from the 
sponsors must be used. Judges will be William 
Rose Benet, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and 
Louis Untermeyer. The contest closes March 
15, 1939. 

* * * 

CROSSWORD PUZZLES, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York City, the Dell Publication, featuring 
nothing but ‘“‘X-words,” announces that it will 
pay five dollars each for the five best crossword 
puzzles conceived and submitted by amateurs each 
month. There are certain prescribed rules to be 
followed. These may be obtained by writing for 
them and sending a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope for your reply. 


* * * 


THE CONTEST REPORTER (Winifred Gon- 
zalezg who writes under the name of Michael 
Warwick), Box 2341, Hollywood, Cal., offers a 
$20 electrical appliance as first prize, a copy of 
Miss Helen King’s sensational book on contesting 
as second prize, and five additional book prizes 
for articles written in 500 words, or less, on how 
a certain contest was won. Each entry must be 
accompanied by the actual winning effort and a 
100-word essay on “Why I would like to attend 
the Contesters Convention in Columbus, Ohio, in 
September.” Do not write your name or address 
on your entry. Type that information on a sep- 
arate piece of paper and attach to your contribu- 
tion. The offer closes April 1. 


* * * 


THE COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL, Chest- 
nut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., offers a trip 
to the New York (or San Francisco) World’s Fair 
(or a cash settlement of $250) as first prize, and 
four more awards of $50 each, for essays on “How 
Our Shop Reduced Fleet Operating Cost.’”? Non- 
winners found acceptable for publication will be 
purchased at regular space rates. 

This is, of course, a specialized contest for those 
employed by firms operating “fleets” of trucks (or 
trucks used as tractors) ranging from 8 to 101 
machines. Entries should show maintenance costs 
and how they were reduced by shop practice. In- 
tending participants are advised to write to the 
Commercial Car Journal for further particulars. 
This contest closes May 15. It offers an excellent 
opportunity to those who like ghost-writing. 

a * i 


THE BERKELEY PLAYMAKERS, a Little 
Theater organization which recently received high 
praise in Burns Mantle’s latest volume on the 
American Theater, has announced results of its 
1938 One-Act Play contest. 

First prize went to Betty Smith of Chapel Hill, 
N. C., for her “Three Comments On A Martyr” 
and she also won fourth prize for her “Manana 
Bandits.” Second prize went to Grace E. Potter 








NOAH'S ARK 


couldn’t help us sail over the flood of editors’ requests 
that besiege us. Editors demand stories, articles and 
poems from us at the rate of four per day! Two out of 
four must be filled by you. 
Send us your manuscripts at once. If salable, we'll mar- 
ket them for the highest prices. If not, we promise you 
the criticism service that will put them into the selling 
class. 
Our Rates: For manuscripts up to 2,000 words, 
$1.00; $1.00 per thousand thereafter. Resubmis- 
sions free. Fee returned on sale of manuscript. 


CAMERON - REED 


Literary Agents 


126 Madison Avenue New York City 


AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements; errors in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, aragraphing a 
ae ‘aranteed; carbon copy; S0c Oc per 1,000 words 
er line; 12 years’ experience. FI IVE 
IKELY MARKETS suggested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 








FREE! (6 Wil» 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 

ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
You a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing abi ability. Sen today—no obligation. 

RO RTON SCHOOLS, 


302- yl panee BI ta Minneapolis, Minn. 














LITERARY AGENTS FOR 20 YEARS 


Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts marketed. Editin revision, 
criticism, ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Specialists 
in handling hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write now for 
complete information regarding our resultful service. 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
570 Lexington Ave. at 51st, New York City 














PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Take advantage of the only criticism service specializin 
plays. Is your weakness characterization, dialogue, 8, 
construction or “effective curtains’? Let me tell you bow 
to make your play acceptable to producers. I have written 
for Hollywood production, have published dramatic work 
and know theatrical requirements. (See January, 1939 issue 
of THE WRITER.) Fee, five dollars for three-act plays; 
two dollars for one-act plays. 


CLIFFORD M. MONTAGUE 
325 E. Fulton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














WRITERS!!! 


If you are unable to sell your Ms., send it to me. Many 
scripts have merit and would sell if handled properly; rejec- 
tions usually mean scripts need working over, editing, 
building up or complete revision. I offer a somewhat differ- 
ent service because of many requests for it. I am a writer. 
Let me read your Ms.; let me see what I can do with it. 
If material merits it, I'll personally work on it to bring it 
up to editorial requirements and market it. I do the work 
myself, correcting, revising and marketing. When a sale is 
made, I get a percentage of the price received, according 
to the amount of work I had to do on the script; if I don’t 
sell the Ms., I get nothing for my labor. If Ms. is not 
worth spending time and effort on it, I'll tell you why. 
Response to this adv. will be heavy; so much of my time is 
taken up in reviewing and handling scripts that a small fee 
must be charged to help cover this, at rate of $1 per Ms.; 
books $3. Let me hear from you NOW; the time is ripe to 
get scripts to editors. 


DAVID SMITH, 50 S. Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


PRIZE 
CONTESTS 


HOW TO WIN THEM 


ET Helen King, best-known 





contest judge, show you from 
her experience of reading 20,- 
000,000 entries what kind of slogans, 
lastlines jingles, puzzle answers 
WIN! Turn YOUR writing ability, 
idea-creating faculty into quic 
ready CASH! Get YOUR share ol 
the $27,000,000 that sponsors spend 
in nearly 3,000 contests every year! 
If you’re a_ regular contester, 
Miss King will tell you how to 
make YO entry stand out for 
MAJOR prize consideration. How 
to correct mistakes you might now 
be making unconsciously. If you’re 
just starting, you will learn how to 
eep your entries out of the 50% 
that hit the waste-basket imme- 
diately—out of the 90% that never 
even reach the judges! Miss King 
names big money winners, tells 
their methods, gives prize-winning 
examples, answers your every 
question. 


FREE... 


Your copy of this uniquely _help- 
ful book entitles you to a FREE 

rsonal analysis (10c postage and 
andling) of your own contest-writ- 
ing ability—judged by Miss King 
erself from your own sample. Let 
an expert contest-judge tell you the 


PARTIAL 
CONTENTS 
(288 Pages) 
What Makes a 
Winner Win? 
3 Secrets of 
Successful 
Contesting 
How to Write 
Prize Letters 
How to Create 
a Winning 
Slogan 
16 Ways to 
Write Better 
Limericks and 
Jingles 
How Entries 
Are Judged 


Who Are The 
Winners? 


Do's and Don'ts 











kind of answer she would pick 
—and why! 


Send No Money 


You need not risk a penny 
to examine PRIZE CON- 
TESTS: How To Win Them. 
Merely send coupon below. 
Pay postman only $2 as full 
ayment. See how it can 
ring you a $1000-$5000 year- 
ly income and a delightfu! 
hobby besides! BUT, if at B® 
all dissatisfied with it, return 
within 5 days and get 
money back in full. Yo 
CAN’T lose—and you can 
learn how you CAN WIN! 
Mail coupon NOW. RUGBY 
HOUSE, Dept. 31, 1815 
Broadway, New York City. 





RUGBY HOUSE 
Dept. 31, 1819 Broadway, New York City 

Please send me Helen King’s PRIZE CONTESTS: How 
To Win Them, containing “entry blank” for a FREE per- 
sonal analysis by Miss King of my_own contest technique. 
I will pay postman full price of only $2 plus stage, and 
reserve right to return book to you within 5 days for full 
refund, if not satisfied. 


Check here if enclosing $2. Then WE prepay postage. 








Same refund guarantee applies. 





of Ann Arbor, Mich., for “Act of God.” Third 
prize went to Eugene Konecky of New York City 
for “The Great Quagga.” Seven other prizes and 
a score of honorable mentions followed. 

This enterprising Little Theater group is about 
to announce a new contest for 1939. Details may 
be obtained by writing to Henry T. Netherton, 
1814 Blake St., Berkeley, Cal. 

* * es 

LIFE SAVERS, Port Chester, New York, offer 
a first prize of $500 and 100 awards of $5 each 
in a contest for 10-word statements about Molas. 
O-Mint Life Savers. The contest closes April 30. 
Entry blanks may be obtained in stores where 
Life Savers are sold, or by writing directly to 
the sponsor. 

* * 7 


JAMES H. BLAUVELT in collaboration with 
Country Life Magazine anrounces the Second 
Annual Competition for Interior Decoration open 
to students in interior decoration who are enrolled 
in schools which have art departments. The first 
prize is $100, second $50 and the next two are 
$25 each. For additional information communi- 
cate with Paul Frank & Associates, 654 Madison 
Ave., New York City, or James Blauvelt & Associ- 
ates, 38 East 57th St., New York City. The con- 
test closes May 1. 

* * # 


THE COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO., 
Jersey City, N. J., offers 100 first prizes, each a 
first class railroad and’ Pullman lower berth from 
his (or her) home town to either the New York 
or The San Francisco Fair, for 50-word state- 
ments telling which fair the contestant would 
rather visit. Contestants may decline the trip and 
accept a cash settlement of $250 if desired. Entry 
blanks are available in almost any place where 
Colgate products are sold. The contest closes 
May 15. 

* * * 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, in collaboration with Ran- 
dom House, is reported to offer $4000 in five 
prizes of $800 each for short novels dealing with 
contemporary life in the United States. For 
further details write to Scribner’s, or see the 
magazine itself. Closes May 1. 





Religious Publications 


(Continued from page 26) 
A monthly lesson help for officers and _ teachers 


classes of the main 
Junior department. 


of all church 
school—those 
Year: $1.00. 
Elementary Teacher, Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. A 
lesson-help monthly devoted to teachers and work- 
ers in the Elementary Department of the church 
school—from the Junior age down. Year $1.00. 
Adult Student, Methodist Publishing House, 


school 
above the 
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810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. A monthly 
for members of adult Bible classes. Year: $0.90. 

Sunday School World, American Sunday 
School Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. An ___undenominational 
monthly lesson help for teachers. Year: $1.00. 

Adult Leader, American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. A monthly lesson help for teachers 
of adult classes. Year: $1.00. 


STORY PAPERS 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Elgin, Illinois. 


Young People’s Weekly. Interdenominational. 
16 pages. Published for young people and adults. 

Boys’ World, Interdenominational. 8 pages. 
A weekly for teen-age boys. 

Girls’ Companion, Interdenominational. 8 
pages. A weekly for teen-age girls. 

What To Do, Interdenominational. 8 pages. 
A weekly for Junior children, boys and girls. 

Dewdrops, Interdenominational. 4 pages. A 


weekly for Primaries, both boys and girls. 
Little Learner, Interdenominational. 
A weekly for Beginners, boys and girls. 


4 pages. 


METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


Epworth High Road, Methodist. 64 pages. 
A magazine-like monthly for young people and 
adults. 

Cargo, Methodist. A 12-page weekly for 
teen-age boys and girls. This publication con- 
tinues the Haversack and the Torchbearer in one 
larger, better paper. 

Boys and Girls, Methodist. 


for Juniors. 


STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 
9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
The Lookout, Christian. 
people and adults. 
Boy Life, Christian. 
teen-age boys. 
Girlhood Days, Christian. 
for teen-age girls. 
junior Life, Christian. 
Junior boys and girls. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


An 8-page weekly 


A weekly for young 
An 8-page weekly for 
An 8-page weekly 


An 8-page weekly for 


Young People’s Paper, Undenominational. A 
16-page weekly for young people and adults. 

Picture World, Undenominational. A weekly 
for children under twelve years of age. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY, 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Young People, Baptist. 
young people and adults. 


An 8-page weekly for 








MORE 


BALLYHOO! 


It seems I have been wrong in 
my attitude concerning ‘bally- 
hoo. The response to last month's 
ad proves to me that writers ARE 
interested in hearing what I 
have done for others. So here 
is some more of the same. 


January's sales record shows 
FIVE first sales by writers who 
had never sold before. Not quite 
double of last year’s average of 
three first sales a month, but 
darned close to it. 


One of the five had written me, 
“For a guy that claims to be a 
sales agent exclusively, you 
certainly know how to put your 
finger on the weak spot in a 
story! I made the change you 
suggested, and here the story is.” 


Three weeks later I was glad to 
be able to report to him: “Fora 
guy who claimed he didn't want 
criticism, you certainly know 
how to make use of it! The re- 
vised story sold on its first trip, 
and here is the check.” 


My sales plan may help you 
make YOUR first sale. Why not 
send for it now? All it will cost 
you will be your name and ad- 
dress on a penny postcard. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


WRITERS! | have urgent editorial calls for all 
types of short-short stories. New Markets opening! 
I'll sell your short-short stories to national syndi- 
cate markets serving over 2,000 newspapers. Maga- 
zines, too, are now wide open for this type ma- 
terial; magazine editors have asked me for special 
copy. | am especially interested in the work of 
promising beginners. 

FLASH: Serial and novel authors, | have urgent 
calls for newspaper serials for national syndication! 

My 18 years’ writing and selling experience will 
help you make your stories right. My clients reach 
the entire field of national publications—COL- 
LIER'S, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK, FIELD AND 
STREAM, HOLLAND'S, SPORT STORY, LOVE 
STORY, THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, THE NEWS 
SYNDICATE, AMALGAMATED PRESS, CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS, McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDI- 
CATE and others. 

The reading and handling fees are very low. 
$1.00 for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 
from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above 5,000 
word quota. Handling rate for newspaper serials 
$5.00. Suggestions for revision offered on MSS. 
showing sales possibilities. Resubmissions free. 
My agency is expanding. | need more promising 
beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, N. J. 

















































Short- ieny Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self. expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short- Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article riting, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by. our 
staff of literary experts, headed tte oO Dr. 


] Esenwein, famous critic and_ teacher. Special 


courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study fiel 

Hundreds of pupils have wulinen successful 

¢ novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 

Hof from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 

f are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer as what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog on - 
articulars and a sample ad 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be Pa 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School , 
Dept. 70, Sprisefield, Mass. 
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Youth’s World, Baptist. 
boys. 

Girl’s World, Baptist. 

girls. 

Junior World, Baptist. Weekly for junior boys 
and girls. 

Story World, Baptist. 
and primaries. 

Although you should select your material defi- 
nitely for given publication, address your contri- 
bution simply to the company—unless the materia] 
has been solicited. This note applies to all pub- 
lications of American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Lutheran Young Folks, an 8-page weekly for 
young people and adults. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, an 8-page weekly 
for teen-agers. 

WESTMINSTER PRESS, 

420 Witherspoon Bldg., Walnut and Juniper Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Forward, a 16-page weekly for young people 
and adults. 

Pioneer, an 8-page weekly for teen-age boys. 

Queen’s Gardens, an 8-page weekly for teen- 
age girls. 

Stories, a 4-page weekly for beginners and 
primaries. 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Pilgrim High Road, a 64-page magazine-like 
monthly for young people and adults. 

Boyland, a weekly for teen-age boys. 

Firelight, a weekly for teen-age girls. 

Mayflower, a weekly for beginners and pr- 
maries. 

GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY, 
Anderson, Indiana. 

Young People’s Friend, a weekly for young 
people and adults. 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade, weekly for teen-age 
boys and girls. 

BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD, 

161 8th Avenue, North, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Try, Baptist. Formerly The Challenge. A 
smart little 16-page weekly for young people and 
adults. First issue April 3, 1938. 

Ambassador, Baptist. An 8-page weekly for 
teen-age boys and girls. 

The Sentinel, Baptist. 
and girls. 

Storytime, Baptist. 
primaries. 

Writers are urged to study the nature of 
the religious journals, and to keep up with 
the market trends through Wrirter’s Diczst. 


Weekly for teen-age 


Weekly for teen-age 


Weekly for beginners 


Weekly for junior boys 


Weekly for beginners and 




















“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D’Orsay Storyette 
Taking the Fat with the Lean 


Some of my criticisms, even on stories for which I receive a fee of but $3.00 (!) run to 
several thousand words in length because the client, some new aspirant to literary fame and 
fortune, has much promise and talent, so that I want to do all I can to help him, regardless 
of the size of the fee. Other clients—mostly professionals and semi-professionals who have 
sent me their stories for years—only need a few hundred words to enable them to make previ- 
ously unsalable stories readily salable, or perhaps merely a few marginal notes on the script. 
So I “take the fat with the lean.” 

On my desk as I write this are two letters typical of many others received every day. 
The first is from one client who received some 3,000 words of criticism for the three dollars 
she paid me. She rewrote the yarn in line with my suggestions, and it speedily sold to 
True Story. (*) 

The second is from another client, now one of the outstanding magazine writers, who 
wrote his first story in my Professional Collaboration Service years ago. Recently he sent me 
a yarn he had vainly tried to sell to his regular markets and many others. (He does his own 
selling nowadays, as editors eagerly await his submissions.) I gave him a thousand words or 
so, and here is what he says: 

“As a million-word-a-year producer, I've been fortunate in having very few stories go 
sour on me; but I recall the last instance, wherein I finally sent the script to you. By following 
the suggestions you fired back at me, I was able so to revise the yarn that it sold on its next 
trip out.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

Of course, many clients do not want to rewrite their stories if it can be avoided. They 
prefer that I should revise them if possible ; and revising scripts which can be made selling 
bets thereby forms a large part of my daily work. 

If you wish to succeed at last, it will pay you to write me. If desired, I shall be pleased to refer you to 
as many successful clients as you wish, for they are in virtually all the magazines—all the time—while their 
novels are in the libraries. 


44-page booklet, ‘““THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” FREE on request. It tells of my 
work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 


designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (including TORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment of a story 
“short short-stories’’); for longer stories the fee is $3.00 with my time and money, instead of asking fhe author 
for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words to do so. 
(o F: a Ss Or 10 _ a ~ : 
Lalla —.. Thine eedn 400: eens The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent, 
100,000 words, $35.00. My sales office is located in the heart of New York's 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge of publishing district, and my resident representative submits 
any kind. Ifa gg pet is available, or can be made so my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the editors in 
by revision, the ervice includes ALL NECESSARY accordance with my detailed instructions in each case, thus 
WORK, SUCH AS” REVISION, SUBMISSION TO EDI- assuring you of the best personal contact with editors. 








HOW TO SELL TO THE SLICKS 


Having been asked by many correspondents to give them concrete advice on “slanting” 
for the first-class markets, I have had reprinted one of my own published stories, which 
appeared in The Woman’s Home Companion, together with a thorough explanatory analysis 
showing, step by step, how the plot was conceived and built up and the story written. 

If you wish to try for the great smooth-paper markets, this reprint, some 14,000 words 
in length, is yours for the asking—but if you send along a stamp or two to help with the 
expense I shall think you a very generous person. 

Later on I may issue such reprints of other stories of mine, of different types, published || 
in leading magazines, but because of the considerable expense involved (about 15c¢ each) | 
I cannot definitely commit myself. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author an Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing bn Editors’ 
Checks”’ ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), 
OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive - - . - - . BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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THE COUNTRY'S TOP PAYING MARKETS Invitation to Genius .......... By Fulton Oursler 
The Circulating Library Novel By Charles S. Stron 
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CURRENT SHORT-SHORT STORY MARKETS Chain Publishers and Their fitles 
Tools of Our Trade By Rogers Terrill 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY PUBLISHERS Literary Conversation By M. J. Smith 
By You—Out of Life By Moses Schere 
CONFESSION STORY MARKETS Markets for Short-Short Stories 
THE LOVE PULPS Writing for the Love Pulps By Rose Wyn 
Tomorrcw's Great Novel By Kenneth Heuston 
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A complete list of the titles and editors The Country's Top Paying Markets By Harriet Bradfeld 
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